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| For the Companion. | “He was out there—just a little while ago. I 
| ;wO STORIES IN ONE, AND BOTH —I don’t know where he -~ Sivent stammered, 
TRUE. and began to cry with terror, 
: : “He remembered that it had been all he and 
! By J. T. Trowbridge. George could do to keep the baby out of the hole 
| The children were teasing, as usual, for a any time that afternoon, and that he had last 
' seen him creeping away in that direction. He 
“9, dear!’ said Uncle Walter; “I’ve told you was naturally a good boy, and very fond of his 
rything I could remember or make up. I | little brother; and the thought of what had now 
‘t think of another story for six nights, at | happened through his negligence, filled him with 
You must give me time for a new crop to | the wildest fear and grief. 
mow.” “QO, he is killed! baby is killed, I know!’ he 
This was what he always said. But always, WN shrieked, running frantically around the stump, 
h gmehow, a story was forthcoming before the bs and seeing how closely the tremendous mass had 
d dhildren went to bed; so they were not much ff YEE {| Hy Ae . crushed down again into the hollow. 
gz jiscouraged. Indeed, Uncle Walter exclaimed ¥ | i ay iia \ am |i mh : SLAIN | “Maria, hearing the alarm, came running from 
smost inmediately,— ‘ Fy | the house, followed quickly by her mother. A 
— “lye thought of something,—two stories! I'll E i | terrible scene ensued. The mother and children 
youtwo stories in one; and they are both | were beside themselves with fright and terror. 
| And no wonder! Think of it,—that dear little 
war- This was luck! Nota story to be told for six baby crushed under the stump, which a hundred 
Ta rights,—and here, in about six seconds, were men could not move! ? ’ 
ying two stories promised, and both true. The chil- “Mr. Edwards alone kept his head clear. , 
mm? in liked true stories, as, indeed, who does “Look in the woods!’ he said to his wife; ‘all ] 
ea wt? That story is worth very little which is about! He may be behind some log. Edward! 
rs wttrue, at least to the human heart and life; a oe = 2 eS Maria! run to the neighbors! Tell them to bring | 
ancy tut Uncle Walter’s were to be more than that,— ae ee oe a their oxen and log-chains! quick as you can go! 
hey were to be true even pg facts. - _ | in the children’s room. There was a sudden si-| “One afternoon the children were at play, Goonys, —_ your mother search!’ 
Ps ‘Twas reminded of one,” said he, “by reading lence of the merry voices,—then screams of ter- | when Mr. Edwards was chopping in the borders — himself, he ran for a spade, and began 
—— other to-day ina book. Both happened in| 9) then the frightened tones of a governess, | of the woods, a few rods from the house. throwing out the earth under the side of the 
ES. ie same year,—eighteen hundred and twenty-| \n0 rushed into the Emperor’s apartment, ex-| “The wind had blown over a large elm tree, stump where he thought the child most likely to 
n, i. One took place in the imperial palace of claiming,— tearing it up by the roots, which had lifted a be; working as he never worked before or after 
om, ’. Petersburg, the other in a settlement in the} « «Constantine is killed!’ great mass of earth with them, and _ left a hole _— his life. x : 
Bey fuckwoods of Western New York. They are] «phe Emperor, sick as he’was, leaped out of | in the ground, six or eight feet across and one or George and his mother searched the woods in 
ro bith so much alike, and yet so very different, | yeq jn his night-clothes and ran with the Em-| two feet deep. vain, while the father dug as fruitlessly. Mean- 
rs, 2 that they ought to be told together. press—a very nervous, eine woman—into| “Over the north side of this hole the mass of while, Edward and Maria ran to the nearest 
ill ‘Til begin with the far-off one, which I read} the next room, where it was found that a huge | roots and earth rose like the mud-plastered end neighbors, told them the strange, horrible story; 
day in the book. porphyry vase, which had been accidentally top- | of a log hut, and afforded the children a pleasant and Mr. Elder, Mr. Egglestone, Mr. Worth, and 
‘The great Emperor, Nicholas of Russia, was | yJeq from its pedestal by the children in their | shelter from the wind that autumn day, as they their boys and men, left everything to go with 
ks ag sick in his palace. Now men, when they | yjay, had fallen upon the baby Constantine, who played horse in the warm sun, calling the hollow their yokes of oxen, horses and chains, to help 
pe sick, are very much alike, whether rich or| was completely hidden from sight by the massy | behind the roots their stable. pall the stump over—if, indeed, it could be pulled 
unner poor, kings or common folks. The pains of fe- atone. . i “Mr, Edwards was chopping another prostrate over at all. ; 
ary. er, headache, rheumatism, are about the same}  «Ty,¢ alarm and excitement were intense. | trunk near where it joined the roots, and the “But before they reached the spot, while the 
U- pa! suppose. The Autocrat of all the Rus-| Governesses and nurses shrieked, and ran hither | children were having a merry time just on the mother wes willy searching, and the father as 
vhieh pas had taken cold, and his physicians had | ayq thither, calling for help. The Empress went | other side of that shaggy wall, when suddenly wildly working, a out, ‘O, mamma, I 
is ad- fren him asweat. The fact that he was the| into hysterics. The Emperor laid hold of the | he left his axe sticking in the log, and cried out,— hear baby somewhere! ’ , 
) cts.) most powerful monarch of Europe, that his word ocean vase, and with his own hands tried “ ‘Boys, it won’t be safe for you to play there “Mamma listened. Papa listened. <A faint 
High ris law to millions of people, didn’t help his to remove it; but, though physically a large and | any lonwer!? ery came from the direction of the house, Mrs. 
RSON tid at all, or console him much, lying there, powerful ma, he pain it ARS heavy for re atl Py Why not” said Edward, who—like some Edwards flew in that direction, followed by her 
Berne Ps off his aches and pains. “Help came soon, however; and the vase being | other children I have heard of—always wanted to mene nl —. vend — ain - i 
¥ “But something did console him,—that some- lifted, little Constantine was found unhurt, the | know why he couldn't do this thing or that, and the ery as they went a and nearer; and there, 
7 ha fing which makes the poor man rich, if he great rim having fallen exactly over him, and | often didn’t believe much in the why, after he after all, was the baby in the house, which he had 
pessesses it, and which the greatest princes are} onut him in the opening. bs had learned it. ‘I wish you'd let us; it’s real reached by some roundabout course, having 
IR ad enough without,—the presence and affec- “The anxious father gathered him up; and we | nice here.’ missed the hollow by the stump, and, finding the 
fully ae — : . , may well believe that the mighty Czar of Russia} ‘‘ ‘But this log is almost off. It will drop in a np oa apa ear Soo set up his little howl 
which hea age se to yond aahigetin, eal » SteIN, | forgot his dignity, and shed very human tears of | few minutes, and then the stump may fall back | a ce ae in ng ee 
resent * &,—Nicholas was a kind husband and | jo. when his darling child looked up and laughed. | in the hole where you are, by its own weight. | sig ae Me it ee <r hwnd litee) hoy 
ADE lather, He forgot his cruelty and ambition, “The excitement, and the exposure to the cold | I've known roots to do such a thing. So away | themselves could have been any more overjoyed 
oo with his wife and children, in his night-clothes during his sweat, nearly cost | with you, and take the baby, if Maria hasn’t when they found little Constantine unhurt be- 
ND a now when he lay sick, it was his great- the Emperor his life. He got well, though, after taken him already.’ neath the porphyry — than this father and 
e best ‘iclight to have the Empress sit by his side a while; and the children grew up to be men and| ‘Maria has gone to the house and left us to mother were in the American backwoods when 
Music - read to him; or to listen to the merry voices wenn iit nm a Emperor, as I have | take care of the baby,’ said Edward. they found their own little baby safe? Human 
a vn prinees and princesses at play in the next said, his sisters to marry princes, ond little Con-| “ ‘Well, take care of him, then, and yourselves, life, you see, is very much the same, whether 
ll — : ae stantine, who came so near being crushed by the | too!’ a or chop wood, live in palaces 
CO. Bon a - exander, eleven years old,—who vase, to be high admiral of the Russian navy. “So the boys took the baby up out of the hole, | “a ee ‘ : : 
Merwards to become Emperor on the death | «ang now for the twin story of this,” Uncle| Edward giving him a ride on his back, while ven the neighbors came, they, of course, 


Ye ‘his father, in eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

A noble boy then, to whom his father was giving 

“Most thorough education an Emperor’s son 

ad nid have,—for education, you see, is as needful 
te rich and great as it is to you. 

‘Young Alexander had as hard lessons to learn 


| 

Walter went on, after answering all the questions | George drove, and went to play in the woods, al had a good laugh peried the affair; and if sac Miley 
the children had to ask about the Russian | little farther off. | Sanghed, and bad trie cha nagh, Bene Raaees, 
princes. “It happened, as I have said, in the| “Mr. Edwards continued chopping, and the | who had been so lately in a fury of fear and self. 
same year—and I don’t know but on the same | boys soon became so much interested in some | reproach, thinking it was his own wicked care. 
day—in the backwoods of Western New York. | new game that they forgot all about the baby; peerage that had caused his baby brother’s 
buy you complain of, and shea po “There a young married couple, whom we will while he, left to take care of himself, and think. | ie sini cicleiia e ia Mialalile ti 
[_ * i Pen te - - shec pee i = call Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, had settled a few | ing, no doubt, the hole behind the upturned e'r.- | deine omic wg ; any : 
hens an ‘he aaa re : : prince an ropa - years before on what was then an immense for-| roots a very comfortable place, crawled away Tenis Weer enihad : 
be yralted by the. instruction he eeceiveds frown (an ee meres Lake Ontario. Thay made | once more in sensch of is. , “©, well, that Mr. and Mrs, Edwards were 
, he best teachers. ee ae BOCee "rom | a clearing, which they converted into a little} “Suddenly the trunk Mr. Edwards was cutting Se ee eee Pee 

Achers, So that he became afterwards | farm, and built a hut, which in a few years gave | parted from the stump; and the root, as he had | Your own grandfather and grandmother, Edware 


nite as grey oat = fea re 2 ‘i > story i 
Sreat a man as his father, and a much | place to a more substantial log-house; and there | more than half expected, flew back in its place and Sarah Preston. The Maria of my story is 

















ete " ° y . . aby rhy. 
a r,—the men humane and liberal | they lived, with still a few bears and wild-cats | with a dull, heavy thud. pe Wt rangi ae for the baby,—why, 
- ms act, that Russia has ever had. | for neighbors, while other neighbors, more to| ‘There, boys,’ he cried, triumphantly, ‘you | * ¥#* that baby myself! 
ENT we must remember that he was only a| their liking, were slowly increasing in number | see now why I didn’t want you playing in there!?| 0 — 
eleven then; that it was the children’s | around them, when this thing happened. | “The two boys hastened to the spot to see} FOREIGN Proverns. The well-known warn- 


school- play : : P : : 
100 and ‘ hour, and that he was having a good time,| ‘Curiously enough, they, too, at that time, had | what had occurred; but the father noticed that | ing not to look a gift horse in the mouth has its 
peurity shy other boy ont of school, with his sis-| four children, and the name of the eldest was | Edward, as he ran, looked about him, alarmed | equivalent in Badaga, one of the Indian tongues, 


r cent. brs | . 

se and Olga, aged ten and seven, and his, Maria. She was aged twelve. The other three | and confused. ' “If any one offers you a buffalo, do not ask if 
ry — Constantine, only two years old. were boys,—Edward, nine; George, six; and the | “What are you looking for, Edward? his she gives milk.” And the Maylayali rendering 
on. Sac nly the E: ze 


mperor heard a terrible crash baby, not quite old enough to watk. father asked. ‘Where's the baby? of “A burnt child dreads the fire” is identical 
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with the corresponding French proverb, “A 
scalded while the Hindi 
version is very picturesque and characteristic, 
“He whose father was killed by a bear is afraid 
of a black stump.” ‘The European proverbs | 
that “No man is a hero to his valet de chambre,” 
and that “Familiarity breeds contempt,” are 
tersely and picturesquely combined in the Tamil 
“The temple cat does not fear the idol.” 
The Maylayalis reprove a boaster who glories 
over the unfortunate with the pithy remark, | 
‘Any one can leap a fallen tree,” and their prov- 
‘Running up and down the boat does not 
bring one sooner to land,” isa keen rebuke to 
those who chafe and fret under circumstances of 
foreed inaction; while the sacred warning not to | 
cast pearls before swine is aptly paraphrased | 
by the question, “What is the use of reading the 
Vedas to a wild buffalo?” 
~o>————— 


cat fears cold water;”’ 


adage, 


erb, * 


For the Companion. 
KILL OR CURE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

I am not fond of gardening myself, though 
I'm fond of the results; but my wife is a born 
With the help of Tad and Min- 
nie she keeps our table supplied with strawber- 
ries all through the season; and last year sold 
enough beside to buy each of the children a pair | 
and herself a bonnet. Melons 
succeeded strawberries, and cucumbers were so 
abundant as to make us all sick, with enough | 
and dyspepsia the year | 


horticulturist. 


of shoes, new 


over to give us pickles 
round, 

But if there was anything my wife prided her- | 
self upon, it was in our immunity from currant 
For our neighbors’ | 
bushes had looked as though a fire had passed 
over them, while ours were fresh and green, and | 
gay with their ruby fruit. 

The scourge began four years ago, at Mr. Gor- 
mim’s. His place is two miles from ours, The | 
next year it crept as far as Mr. Dawson’s, half a 
mile nearer us. Everybody said our turn would 
come soon,—it was only a matter of time, and I| 
shared that opinion; but my wife said she} 
wasn’t afraid. The trouble was they didn’t take | 
proper care of their bushes; they ought to watch 
and check the first beginnings. She'd risk their 
getting the upper hand of her. 

How she was going to “check the first begin- | 
nings” she did not explain, and I did not in- | 
quire; but when, last year, the creatures ap- 
peared in the gardens next above us, passing us 
in their onward march, without even a call, I did | 
begin to think she possessed some secret remedy | 
unknown to the rest of mankind, and suggested | 
that she should get it patented, 

Again, this year, our vines put forth their ten- 
der, green leaves, which grew broad and strong 
as the season advanced, The fruit was set, and 
everything looked propitious. 


worls, several seasons 


“Lam going to make wine this year,” said my 
wife. “Nobody else will because they’ve noth- 
ing to make it of,’ and she could not help a lit- 
tle triumphant laugh. “Of course there’s no | 
harm in domestic wine, to be used in sickness. 
Dea. Willis makes grape wine, and he belongs 
to the temperance lodge, besides being a deacon. 
So IT think I need not feel seruples on that score. 
There can be no doubt about its selling, on ac- 
count of its scarcity, and at a good price, too. 
Shouldn't wonder if I got fifty cents a bettle, 
should you? I shall make, say four gallons, 
putting it within bounds; that’s sixteen bottles, 
One of those junk bottles holds a quart, doesn’t 
it? At fifty cents a bottle, that will come to} 
eight dollars. Not bad, considering the outlay, 
is it?” | 

“Very good,” I replied, of course well pleased 
to find that my wife, like Mrs, Gilpin, “had a} 
frugal mind,” although I thought proper 
mind her of the milkmaid and her 


eggs. 


basket of } 


to re- | 


It was one day several weeks after this con- 
versation,—three, to be precise, for it was the | 
day we were expecting father and mother Bal- 
lou to visit us, that my wife rushed into my 
study, exclaiming, breathlessly,— 

“They’ve come!” 

“Have they? I'm glad to hear it,” 
ing aside my book. 

“Glad? Well, I I didn’t expect 
that!” said she. “You're glad because you pre- | 
dicted they'd come, I suppose.”’ 

“Lshould be glad under any circumstances,” 
said I. “But where are they?” glancing out of 
the window, “Have they driven round to the 
stable?” 

“What are you talking about 

“Your father and mother, of course.” 

“And I'm talking about the currant worms,” 
said she, bursting into a laugh, in which I heart- 
ily joined, 


said I, lay- 


| 
| 
must say 


°” cried she. | 


So it was the currant worms which had come, 
having apparently migrated to our garden ina 


has ever, 


| one of his enterprising temper, 


body, because they had left nothing more to eat 
in our neighbors’ gardens. 

“Well?” said my wife, when we had together 
surveyed the pests. 

“Well?” answered I. 

“Can’t you suggest anything?” with a meek- 
ness which was pathetic in view of her superior 
knowledge in horticulture. 

“I have heard that ashes is good for them,—I 
mean, is fatal to them,” said I. 

“Yes; but won't it spoil the fruit, too?” 

“I think it’s pretty well spoiled now. 
shouldn’t want to eat it,” said I. 

“Nor I, either,” said she; “but to sell, you 
know, that’s different.” 

“Quite different,” I admitted. 

At this point Tad came running out to say 
that his grandparents had arrived, and we went | 
round to the front door to welcome them. | 

Of course my wife consalted Father Ballou | 
about the currants, and he named over several 
remedies, some of which he had tried, and some 
of which he had not, but acknowledged he had | 


| no great faith in any of them. 


“These things are like the plagues of Egypt,” 
said he, “they come because they’re sent, and 
go for the same reason. Now there’s the grass- 
hoppers out in Kansas;” but what he said about 
the grasshoppers is not to our purpose. Suffice 
it to say, it did not convince my wife, who re- 
plied,— 

“Of course everything is sent, but that needn’t 
hinder the use of means. A man onght to be 
more thana match for a grasshopper or a cur- 
rant worm.” 

That night she began her siege on the invad- 
ers by a plentiful sprinkling of ashes; it did 
them no harm, and the currants no good. After 
that she tried air-slacked lime with the same re- 
sult. 

Then she began upon the poisons. I forget 
what she used first; it might have been strych- 
nine, for whatever she heard suggested that she 
applied, without fear or favor, Whatever it 
was, it killed Bono, Tad’s little dog, who was 





imprudent enough to eat his dinner from the 
plate which had held it. But the pests only 
seemed to thrive and grow fat upon it. 

But there was one remedy which I shall not 
be likely to forget, as it was impressed upon my 
mind by peculiar circumstances. It was a week 
or more after the campaign commenced that, one 
evening, just as Thad unfolded the daily Jour- 


|nal, my wife called to me in a quick, excited 


| tone, 

She had gone up stairs with the children, both 
}of whom had been ailing at tea-time, andjghad 

eaten scarcely any supper. 

“Tm afraid these children are going to be ill,” 
| said she, when I had obeyed her summons. “I 
never saw them appear so before. Don’t you 
think you’d better go for the doctor?” 

“By all means,” said I, only too glad to shift 
the responsibility upon him, and I darted out of 


| the honse, and brought him back with me ina 


very short space of time. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” he asked, 

“T suppose they’ve been eating green fruit,” 
|said I, knowing that that was generally the 
trouble. And when we had reached the sick 
chamber, my wife expressed the same senti- 
ment, 

He looked at them keenly, shook his head, 
and said,— 

“Green fruit, madam? If it were possible, I 
should say they had both been poisoned.” 

“O, it can’t be the hellebore!’’ exclaimed my 


| wife, 


“Hellebore! How on earth should they get 
hellebore?”’ asked the doctor. 

“T put it on the currants.”’ 

“My dears, have you been eating currants?” 

A faint “Yes”? came from Tad, but poor Min- 
nie only moaned, as she had been doing since I 
' first entered the room. 

So the secret was out, and fortunately before 
it was too late. The good doctor saved them 
‘both, and they were soon running about, as well 
But I have sometimes thought whether 
the sudden death of Minnie’s kitten, and an un- 
precedented mortality among the chickens, might 
not have been owing to the same cause. 

After this my wife used no more poisons, but 
she tried kerosene, which some one told her was 


| sure destruction to the creatures; and it was. 


Being called into the house for something, 
Tad, who had been watching the performance, 
thought he would try his hand at it. 


each victim, but this process being too slow for 
he presently un- 
pan, and poured the 


screwed the cover of the 


| contents over the bushes, ad libitum. 


Then a bright thought occurred to him. It 
Was to set fire to the kerosene, and thus destroy 
the enemy at one fell swoop. 


| at present. 
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nie into the house for a match and a piece of pa- 
per, he lighted the paper and thrust it into one 
of the bushes. 

The result must have exceeded his most san- 
guine expectations, for before he and Minnie | 
had reached the other end of the garden, the 
flames had darted entirely across the row of 
bushes. I heard the children’s screams, and for- 
tunately, so did some of the neighbors, or we} 
might have had a serious fire. As it was, we 
only lost the bushes, and the board fence be- 
hind them, and a part of the shed and pig-pen. 
The pig was only slightly singed. 

Since then we have not been troubled with | 
currant worms, and I don’t think we shall be! 


————o—— | 
For the Companion. 
“OPEN SESAME.” 


The dear bird in the lils uc tree 
Sings “Open Sesame! 
And inst unitly ane Ivish fairy 
‘Trhows wide a thousand portals airy, 
Sott violet gates, where frum their places 
Veep out small groups ot yellow faces, 
1 wonder what these wee ones think 
‘To find a world su broad and green, 
W here robins sing and dew-drops wink, 
And king-cups laugh in golden sheen! 

J can but wonder what they think 
‘To tind their fragrant violet caves 

=xpanded to a violet sky,— 

» see a violet stream go by 

With wreathes of golu upon the waves. 


The dear bird in the lilac tree 

Sings “Open sesame !,’ 

Lo! at the sound the baby’s eyes 

Are opened slowly, blue and wide, 

And tull of infantile surprise, 

While loud and louder, in a tide 

Of rapturous music from the tree 

Comes “Open sesame!’ 

‘The dreams have flow n,—but warm and sweet, 
A sunbeam gilds the cradle-sheet ; 

A rathe rose smites the window pane, 
And wastes itself in crimson rain; 

The clock’s broad face is touched with fire 
As to’ard the noon its hands aspire; 

‘The baby croons, and croons again: 

How fair a world, how sweet and good, 
Smiles in the eyes of babyhood, 

How bright a vision gr it, when 

The dear birds sing in every tree 

An “Open sesame !” 





For the Companion. 


KATY’S GRANDMOTHER. 





By Alma. 

“Katy, sir; it’s Katy I'm afther. 
plazed to tell me where’s Katy, sir?” 

“Get out of the way, there, woman! Don’t 
you see that rope? <A little more and you'd 
been overboard.” 

“Ah, sure! an’ I didn’t see. 
let me go down there? 
sir.”’ 

“Will you get out of the way? What dol 
know of Katy among all the women and _ babies 
here?” cried one of the men, angrily. 

“Ah, but sure ye couldn’t help knowing Katy; 
she’s not a woman, nor yit a babby, but a fine 
little slip of a girl, not yet fifteen, and she’s the 
purtiest eyes and hair, all of a twist, it do curl 
Shure ye’ll be letten’ me git down there 
amongst them. 


Will ye be 


But will you just 
It’s Katy I’m afther, 


so. 


ny, though it be three year since she’s‘set sight 
on her.” 

“Who is Katy?” asked a stout, reckless-look- 
ing fellow, winking at one of his mates, and put- 
ting on an air of anxious interest. 


“Sure she’s the only gran’child I've got in the | 


world, and partickler hard to raise, she were. 
The only one of my son’s children living, out of 
siven. Didn't I lave her there to come with 
Davy to this new land? Davy’s me other son, 
sir. And thin hadn’t she as sweet a mother liv- 
in’,—Heaven rest her soul,—as iver the angels 
took home to rest? 

“And after that didn’t her father die, and she, 
poor orphin, went to live as child’s nurse ina 
grand family, where they weren't kind to her, 
and when Davy heard it, didn’t he say, bless his 
soul, ‘The child shall come here and share me 
home and eat praties at me board’ ? 

“And then didn’t he send a beautiful letter, 
wid money in it, and didn’t the agint write that 
she was to come in this very ship? Sure I'd 
know her among a thousand.” 

The tears were standing now in the dim, gray 
eyes, and the deep frill of the tall Irish cap, 
blown back by the wind, gave greater promi- 


/nence to the narrow, wrinkled brow, the sharp 


nose, the white hair, so fine and shining, the 
whole contour of the homely, intense face. The 
sailor who had spoken before bent his head, 
and said, as if speaking to himself,— 

“Katy—she that—but no, it couldn’t a’ been 
her,”’ and he shook his head doubtfully. 











“But what is it ye mane?’ and her face 


| changed and grew white with a sudden pallor, 


At first he | “ 
| imitated her example, and applied one drop to 


| 
a sickness coming over, and—and two of 
| 


what are ye talking about? Don't hide it from 
Is it anything about little Katy,—the only 
one that’s left to me? 


“Well, granny, not as I knows on, only—there 


me, 


oy 


them died, but’ — 
She caught at his arm with a grasp like iron, 


“It’s coming,” she cried; “it’s coming. Three 


So, sending Min-' times I heard the banshee, and I said to Davy, 


Katy’ll remember her old gran- | 


‘Sure it bodes harm to the little girl on the wa. 
ter.’ Buthe laughed at me. But O, if it’s Ka- 
ty’s gone, it’s broken my heart is!” ang she 
sank down, half sobbing, a piteous sight. 

“Stop your fooling, Bob,” said a gruff old gajj. 
or. “Grandmother, don’t you mind his yayys 
To be sure we lost two or three of the steerage 
passengers, but he don’t know who they were.” 

“One was a Katy, anyhow,” persisted the oth. 
er, “for I heard Mike say so. But there were 
likely more Katys than one among three hyp. 
dred.”’ 

“It’s my child,” moaned the old creature, 
“Sure the warning come to me, and I’ve hothing 
to do but to go home and wait God’s time. ,. 


| vy says there’s no banshee in America, but doy't 


I know?” 

“O granny, granny! there’s granny!” shout. 
ed a fresh young voice, and the vision of a sweet, 
laughing face, framed in by hair of 
color, tangled and ont of curl, 


a2 golden 
soft brown eyes 


jand cheeks charmingly dimpled, broke in upon 


the group. 

With a wild cry the old creature held out hey 
arms, and such raptures of hugging and kissing 
and crying that ensued! 

“O, Katy, they told me you died!” 
the woman. “Sure it is yerself!” 

“Of course it’s me!” laughed the girl. “0, 
granny, I’ve been looking for you all over the 
wharf. And, only think, ’'m all the way from 
the old country! Sure Pil go wild with joy! 
And won’t we be happy? O, granny, dear, I’ve 
wanted ye so!” 

It was a pleasant sight. Many eyes followed 
them as they went together up the long wharf— 
the winsome, pretty girl, and the feeble old fig. 
ure leaning on the young arm, and many an ob- 
server must have felt a thrill of unrecognized 
gratitude for the happiness that strong love 
makes in the hearts of the poor. 


+> 
or 


sobbed 





For the Companion. 

WHAT AUNT SALLY THOUGHT. 

“Uncle Sam, I think you are too hard upon 
the women-kind,”’ said Aunt Sally, and she 

pursed up her lips and gave her head a sagacious 
| little nod, which always meant that she was in 
earnest, and had something to say. 

Now, though Aunt Sally sat by the fireside of 
)an ordinary little country home, surrounded by 
| the plainest of furniture, and the plainest acces- 
sories of domestic life, she has seen something of 
the world. On the contrary, Uncle Samuel has 
been wedded to the village of Lansel for nearly 
sixty years, and it takes such people, mainly, to 
prate on the extravagance of the times. 

He had been reading about the wedding of the 
daughter of a great man, and at the close, hold- 
ing up his hands in holy horror, he launched 
out on the extravagance of women, and of city 
girls in particular, till Aunt Sally’s ire was 
raised. And when she does suspend her knit 
ting, and rests on her needles, something has got 
to be said. 

“If Miss Smith’s wedding dress cost ten thou 
sand dollars, or twenty,” said Aunt Sally, slow 
ly, “what's that to us? She’s a rich man’s 
darter, and we naturally look for an outlay when 
such people are married. Of course girls didn’t 
do so in your day. 

“Their trusses, if that’s what you call it, con 
sisted of cart-loads of spun goods, and the wed- 
din’ dress was expected to outlast them, and go 
down, for a best dress, to numberless grand 
children. 

“Then was the times when manufacturers 
|were honest, and didn’t give shoddy for silk; 
and I don’t think, Samuel, you ought to blame 
the girls so much. Why, I’ve got my grant 
mother’s quilted silk petticoat to-day, and ii 
would take a pretty lively sewing machine 
come up with the hand-stitching that’s done o 
that piece of work. I’ve got part of a dress that 
had one hundred and twenty rows of ruffles ot 
it, counting in the sleeves, and I don’t believe 
any fashionable dressmaker of to-day can beat 
that. 

“But that isn’t what I was going to say. I 
know something of the world, and young git 
and I don’t believe there’s a great deal more 
travagance now than there ever was. In 0 
opinion, many a girl who looks as if she hada 
hundred dollars on her back, hasn’t got twenty. 

“If you knew how girls cut and contrive © 
look so nice, two-thirds of °em, you wouldn't si 
somuch. Why, look at Sister Milly’s childret. 
There’s three of ‘em; and then look at you 
Brother Jacob’s family,—one son and one dang 
ter. 

“Jacob makes a fortin’ every year, I guess 
and Milly’s husband gets a salary of two thot 
sand, which aint much, you'll allow, for New 
York. Now Milly’s girls, three of ’em, look jes 
as nice and fashionable as Jacob’s daughter, !” 
spends a mint of money on her clothes. 
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“It beats all, what girls will do to be in the 
fashion, and what a genius some folks has for 
dressing. Those three girls make all their own 
dresses! and they'll alter an old one so that 
youd think it was new! Why, I have seen 
dresses that have had six years’ service, come 
out with all the modern improvements, under 
the hands of such girls, and bonnets that looked 
worth twenty-five dollars, that didn’t cost five! 

“The fact is, the girls put their wits in stead 
of money; and I do think its too bad to blame 
‘em when they make themselves look so nice 
and pretty. 

“Why don’t you say something about the 
young men? Who ever heard of their making 
old coats over? And yet, some of ’em have 
enough suits to make one pity their tailor. 

“The fact is, Samuel, it’s the men who spend 
themoney. Women don’t play billiards on their 
sim little purses, nor.«moke expensive cigars, 
yor drink at fashionable bars, nor go to the the- 


ate six nights out of the seven, nor spend thirty | 


dollars a week on a twenty-dollar salary. 
“They don’t rob the till, or forge the names of 


their employers, or cheat poor widows by selling | 


‘em worthless stock, or forget to pay their wash- 
erwomecn, 

“Tt comes natural to them to cut and contrive, 
to brighten up silks, to color ribbons, to mend 
laces, to bleach muslins, to make a little goa 
good ways; and because they do that, and come 
out looking fresh and tasty and pretty, you men 
talk about their extravagance. 
don’t know anything about it!” 


Uncle Samuel looked wise; but I noticed he | 


didn’t say anything more, and that when he 
took out his paper of “‘fine-cut,” he went across 
the room to put it in his mouth, and that he car- 
ried his ancient black pipe with him for a walk, 
instead of smoking it in the chimney-corner, as 
is his wont. 

No one can accuse poor old Uncle Samuel of 
extravagance, to be sure; but then I think Aunt 
Saily’s remarks were good in the main, and I'd 
rather see a little extravagance in dress, than in 
such things as billiards and cards and drink 
and tobacco, 
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THE PECAN BATTLE. 
By Theodora R, Jenness. 

Last fall a party of six boys, living in Ottawa, 
Kans:is, took a prairie schooner and started off upon 
a pecan expedition, The boys’ names were Fred 
Holt, Holmes Metcalf, Win Bowles, Dick and 
George Janner, and Hod Parmore. Their ages 
ranged from fourteen to sixteen years. They took 
with them two hired hands for climbers,—‘*Ranger 
Tim,” as he was called, a Texas herd-boy, who had 
been loafing about the town for some time past, and 
Madpet, a half-civilized Indian boy. 

The pecan grove was twelve miles from town. In 
addition to the prairie schooner, the boys took a 


small tent, and went prepared to camp out fora 


week or so, that they might gather a large quantity 
ofnuts. Pecans bring a much higher market price 
than hickory nuts or waluts, and the boys expected 


tomake a nice little sum of money out of the expedi- 


tion. 


The party had been in the timber two days, work- 


ing busily, without meeting with an adventure of 
any kind, when, as they were gathering nuts late in 
the afternoon, an arrow whistled by Hod Parmore’s 
head, and brought down a woodpecker from a tree 
near by. The boys all started with surprise. 

“Who fired that, I wonder?” said Fred Holt. 

No one appeared to claim the arrow. Madpet de- 
scended from his tree, and examined it very closely, 
saying,— 

“Sac Injun arrow. Me go find Sac-ee.” 

With this he glided off into the timber. In about 
an hour he returned, reporting that a band of young 
Sac Indians—abont a dozen strong—had encamped 
Within the timber, with ponies, blankets and other 
equipments, evidently for the purpose of gathering 
pecans, 

“That means bad luck to us,” said Hod Parmore. 
“We'll have to work lively now if we expect to car- 
ty home our share of the pecans.” 

“They won’t stick to it long,” predicted Dick 
Jauner, “Those Sac Indians are lazy fellows.” 

“Ugh! Sac-ee tricky dog. Breed mischief,” 
said Madpet, warningly. 

Madpet was a remnant of the old Chippewa tribe, 
Which had some time since departed from its native 
hunting-grounds. It was well known that no good- 
Will existed between him and the Sac Indian boys. 

The young Sacs had not been in the timber but a 
short time before it was apparent that steady work 
¥as not upon their programme. They began opera- 
tions by creating a tornado among the trees, shaking 
down the nuts, and leaving them to be devoured by 
hungry pigs that roamed through the timber, seek- 
ing for something to devour. 

Shooting matches occupied the greater portion of 


the young Sacs’ time. Now and then the scent of | 


Toasting meat indicated that they were feasting by 
their camp-fire. No communications, in the mean- 
time, passed between them and our nut-gatherers, 


the two camps being in extreme portions of the tim- | were very glad to secure the assistance of Jim, who | 


ber, about a mile apart. 
By the end of the fourth day the boys had forty 


The fact is, you 


bushels of fine, sound pecans, put up in bags and ; 
stored away within theirtent. They had succeeded 

in gathering a quantity of nuts fully equal to their 

expectations. 

When they met that night for supper, Ranger Tim 
was absent. This was no matter of surprise, how- 
ever, for very little friendship existed between him 
and the other boys. Tim was a sullen fellow, with 
an ill-kempt, vagabondish air, not at all agreeable 
to the well-bred boys who made up the party. Be-| 
sides, since the party had been in the timber he had | 
shirked his duties, thus making himself unpopular, | 
while Madpet, by working faithfully, had grown in | 
favor with the boys. <A bitter jealousy had arisen |! 
upon Tim’s part towards Madpet, and an ill-concealed | 
hatred towards the boys, who pronounced Madpet | 
the “champion nut-shaker.”” 

Tim did not return tocamp that evening. Before 
bedtime Madpet, too, was missing. 

This occasioned some uneasiness among the boys. 

“Do you reckon they’ve both got tired of work 
| and thrown up their job?” said Holmes Metcalf. 

“Perhaps Madpet has deserted us and gone over 
to the reds,” suggested Win Bowles. 

“Don’t believe it. Tim may have done so, but, 
| depend upon it, there’s some good reason for Mad- 
pet’s absence,” said Fred Holt, confidently. 

The boys had all come to regard Madpet asa re- 
' markable example of a trusty Indian. 


| Some time in the night the boys were awakened 
| by the return of Madpet to the camp. They curi- 
ously inquired the reason of his absence. Madpet 

| explained in a low, cautious tone. 

| “Steer-driver steal off. Me think very queer. 

skulk round Sac Injun camp. 
there.” 

“What's he doing there ?”’ asked Hod Parmore, in 
| a surprised tone. 

“Steer-driver slippery snake. 
plot rob white fellows.” 

This news acted like an electric shock upon the | 
| boys. They gathered closely round Madpet, while 

he explained the plot, as he had overheard it from | 
| the young Sacs. It seemed that one of the band un- | 
| derstood English imperfectly. Tim had communi- 
| cated with this fellow, and he had acted as interpre- 
| ter to the rest of the band. 
| “Steer-driver hide all day. Night come. White 

fellows sleep sound. Steer-driver lead Sac-ee, 
| Swoop down on camp, bind white fellows, steal nut- 
bags, load ponies, ride far off, where white fellows 
| no find *em.” 
As may be supposed, the boys were very much ex- 
cited. What could they do by way of a defence was 
the first question. There was not a weapon of any 
kind, excepting jackknives and an axe, among the 
whole company. 

“What idiots we were to come off here unarmed!” 
said Dick Janner, “We can’t do anything, as I see, 
but skulk off home as fast as possible.” 

The boys were loath to do this. There were three 
days of their week remaining, and the nuts were 
still abundant in the timber. 

“We'll lose a lot of money by that move, and show 
ourselves cowards in the bargain,” said Hod Par- 
more. 

“But there are twelve of them, well armed. It 
would be foolhardy to risk an sitack in our defence- 
less condition,’ reasoned Dick, prudently. 

Madpet grinned contemptuously at this remark. 

“Me drive red skins, white fellows say Madpet 
smart Injun?” he inquired. 

“Should reckon so. But how’s it to be done?” 
returned Dick, with an incredulous laugh. 

Madpet drew nearer the boys, and spoke very can- 
tiously. 

“Old Chief Harris own big gun. 
it. Blow up red skins.” 

The boys looked at one another, with a new idea 
expressed upon their faces. 

“The old howitzer! Who’d ever have thought of 
that?” said Holmes Metcalf. 

Col. Harris lived upon a farm afew miles from | 
the pecan grove. Every boy in Franklin County 
knew the colonel had an old howitzer, a relic of the 
Border Ruffian warfare, in which he had taken ac- 
tive part upon the Free Soil side. Hidden in a cis- 
tern, the cannon had escaped capture in the famous 
Lawrence siege, and somehow the colonel had be- 
come sole owner of it. It was a bruised and bat- 
tered old affair, “but still able to speak its mind,’” 
the old soldier declared. 

The boys accepted Madpet’s plan without much 
argument, trusting to his Indian cunning to manage 
the affair successfully. Before it was fairly light, 
Madpet, with Hod Parmore and Dick Janner, had 
started for the old howitzer. 

Col. Harris exhibited no slight surprise on having 
a requisition made upon him for his artillery, which 
had been laid up so peacefully and long. 


Go 
Find steer-driver | 


Help Sac Injun lay 





Madpet borrow 


“Shouldn’t object to sending the old beauty over 
there to offer a word of advice to those young black- 
legs,—or red-legs,’”’ he said, when the boys had fully 
stated their case, “but what would you do for am- 
munition?” 

Madpet here mentioned a resource which caused 
the old soldier to laugh uproariously. 

“Me no kill red skins. Big Sac chief get after 
Madpet. Scare’em. Make ’em run. No carry off 
nut-bags,”’ explained Madpet. 

Upon this plan negotiations were speedily com- | 





pleted, with the understanding that Col. Harris’ 
| man, Jim, should go over to the timber after dark, 
| and oversee the bombardment, in case an attack 
| should be made according to expectation. The boys 


had been a soldier also, haying served through the 


| battle of the night. 


| shaggy animal, while the mastodon had probably a 
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Before noon the old howitzer was transported to 
the timber, carefully concealed within the prairie 
schooner. The boys who had remained in camp, re- 
ported that there had been no demonstrations from 
the young Indians during the forenoon. 

The whole party weut about their work, as usual, 
in the afternoon, keeping a sharp watch over their 
camp. They gathered six bushels of pecans, not- 
withstanding their excitement over the prospective 


After dark came Jim, according to agreement. 
Preparations were immediately begun. The howit- 
zer, heavily loaded, was posted just outside the tent, 
having full range of the ground over which the ma- 
rauders were expected to advance. It was a bright, 
starlight night, but the cannon was concealed by the 
shadow of the tent and overhanging trees. When 
everything was ready Jim rolled himself in a blank- 
et, and lay down behind the gun, saying, with a 
sleepy yawn,— 

“Wal, boys, ’m going to turn in for the night. 
Won’t pertend to say this young Chippewa’s been 
lyin’ ter ye, but ef he haint he’s the fust red skin I 
ever know’d ter try ter block a feller red skin out 0’ 
mischief. Howsomever, ef ye should need me ter 
take part in yer baby fight, I’m here. Ye kin stir 
me up.” 

With this Jim closed his eyes, and was soon snor- 
ing, with the indifference natural toan old hero who 
had taken part in thirty hard-fought battles. 

The boys lay down within the tent to watch and 
listen, with the exception of Madpet and Hod Par- 
more, who held themselves ready to “stir up” Jim 
upon a moment’s warning. 

A slumberous silence settled down upon the 
woods. Even the boys within the tent, tired with 
their hard day’s work, fell into a drowsy state, in 
which the preparations for the night seemed like an 
adventurous dream. But near midnight they were 
rendered painfully alert by a distinct whisper from 
Madpet in the doorway of the tent. 

*“Sac-ee come. White fellows keep still; fool red 
skin.” 

After this, Madpet crept back to his place behind 
the old howitzer. Cautiously lifting up the curtain 
of the tent, the boys could sce a rot of dusky figures 
stealing into camp. It was the young Sac band in 
full force, with Tim among them. Another instant, 
and a flash from the old howitzer went streaming 
through the air, with a wild, unearthiy noise. It is 
impossible to describe the effect upon the startled 
robbers. With terrified whoops and yells, they 
bounded back and fled in all directions. Tim’s 
cries, especially, filled the timber after the Indian 
whoop had subsided in the distance. 

Jim lay down upon the ground, and rolled himself 
in an agony of laughter. 

“Ho! ho! they’ll be likely ter come back and try 
it over afore mornin’, don’t ye think,—he! he! It’s 
a grander victory than Sherman’s march ter the 
sea.” 

The rout was final and complete. The next morn- 
ing no trace of the young Sacs remained. They had 
doubtless taken precipitate departure for the Sac 
reservation, fifteen miles away. When the boys re- 
turned to town, after finishing their week in the pe- 
can grove, nothing had been seen of Tim. What 
became of him they never knew. 
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MAMMOTH AND MASTODON. 
Two large animals of the elephant genus once 
lived in this country in large numbers. They have 
long since become extinct, and we know of them 
only by their huge skeletons, sometimes found in 
digging. They resembled each other, but their skel- 
etons may be easily distinguished: 
“Though both the mammoth and the mastodon 
were cleplantine creatures, they are easily distin- 
guishable. The most prominent difference is in the 
tusks and teeth; but the American mammoth was a 


smooth skin, like the modern elephant. 

“Of the two, the mammoth was the larger quadru- 
ped, the mastodon being stouter and on shorter legs, 
and probably more aquatic in his habits. The mas- 
todon takes its name from its nipple-shaped teeth; 
the drawing of one of these, and of a tooth of a 
mammoth (Elephas Americanus) is reduced from 
Dana's Manual of Geology. 

“The nipple-shaped teeth are all covered with en- 
amel; mammoth teeth are principally made up of 
dentine, within which are separate lozenges of en- 
amel. The Otisville mastodon has eight teeth, two 
on each side in each jaw. 

“These teeth are about four inches thick, and each 
pair, as it stands in the jaw, is eleven and a quarter 
inches long on top. They look as though they could 
have crunched a good-sized tree without much diffi- 
culty. 

“The tusks of the mammoth are long and much 
curved; those of the mastodon are comparatively 
short and slender. In early life the mastodon had 
two small tusks in the lower jaw; one of these the 
male shed with advancing years; the female shed 


both. 
—_—_+o—____ 


FEATHER WORK. 
The most beautiful household ornaments of the 


beautiful, as to stimulate a desire to master the ac- 
complishment. 

The daintiest and prettiest feathers, as well as the 
strongest and choicest, the rosy red, the metallic 
lustres, the ethereal blue, the iridescent, are only 
to be found in tropic countries; but the plumage of 
our own birds, though in no wise equal to the paro- 
quets and macaws, is sufliciently brilliant and vari- 
ous for ornamental work. 

The finest feathers and down of domestic fowls and 
of game, the feathers of the peacock, Guinea fowl, 
pheasant and birds of prey, the white feathers of 
geese, which may be changed by brilliant dyes and 
tinges, all furnish excellent material for this kind 
of work. 

In some countries the hand screen is a favorite 
feather ornament; it is always a beautiful object for 
the sitting-room or parlor, whether it be often used 
or not. It is very simply made. 

Take a piece of millboard, cardboard, or similar 
material, cut it in the desired shape, select your pat- 
terns for the feathers, cover the surface of the board 
with gum, glue, or any substance which will strongly 
and permanently hold the feathers; then arrange the 
feathers according to the patterns. Or, stitch the 
feathers upon a piece of stiff buckram, and then 
glue the whole to the millboard or cardboard. 

The patterns may follow almost any device of 
taste or fancy. The colors should be made to pass 
one into another, so that no sudden suspension of 
effect may pain the eye. In this we should be guid- 
ed by nature itself. In the plumage of birds we see 
no sharp outlines, no startling divisions between 
their various colors, however brilliant they may be, 





FEATHER SCREEN. 


Always work from the outer edge to the centre, 
and let the feathers decrease in size as they approach 
the centre. The edge may be peacocks’ eye feathers, 
but the centre ought to be composed of the most 
delicate possible material. When the screens are 
nearly covered towards the lower edges, attach the 
handles. 

A beautiful screen for a table, stand, or mantel 
ornament may be made by transferring the heads, 
wings and principal plumage of the bird to the mill- 
board entire, and in this way the semblance of dead 
pets may sometimes be preserved. 

The head, breast and wings of the bird should be 
severed as soon as possible after the bird is dead, 
Take off the wings close to the body; cut the skin 
round to the back, draw back the skin till the skull 
passes through the neck. Sever the head at the beak, 
Artists use arsenical soap in curing, but it is a 
deadly poison, and quite unsafe for amateurs. But 
the following simple means have proved to be effec- 
tual: 

After smoothing the feathers, sprinkle the skin 
with a little lime; then cover it with powdered alum, 
and let it remain in this state for several days. The 
whole is at length affixed to the millboard, the outer 
feathers, or wings and tail, being radiated, and very 
firmly glued. 














BANNERET. 


Birds thus cured are sometimes affixed to a silk or 
satin banner for a fire-scren, and such screens are 
called bannerets, The patterns for such screens, on 
which the oiseau mouche is formed, are better sug- 
gested by illustration than by description. 

Feather baskets for cards are easily made, espe- 
cially by a free use of the “swan’s down,” which 
comes from the breast of the goose—what is ina 
name? 





ancients were made of feathers. Princes and people 
of rank, especially in rude and semi-barbarie na- 
tions, have ever esteemed fine feathers next to gems, 
and, at the present day, there comes to us across the 
sea many choice and exquisite specimens of feather 
work, 

From South America, Mexico, India, Madeira, we 


Feather fans are very beautiful, especially such as 
jor Canadian cousins make, though we regret to say 
that these latter sometimes kill very innocent birds 
for the foundation work of their material. 

We do not believe that any one has the moral right 
to destroy any innoxious living creature for the mere 
purpose of ornament-making. A living bird is cer- 





have a great variety of articles,—screens, fans, head- 

















War of the Rebellion. 


dresses, flowers,—all so deftly made, and uniquely 


tainly a much more beautiful ornament than an ars 
\ tificial fan. 
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of hard work in the machine-shop, of arduous 
practice and study, will come before he will be 
trusted to build the engine of an ocean steamer. 
You, reader, may indicate a genius for thinking 
and writing. Your thoughts are upon journal- 
ism as a profession. You believe that you have 
a genius for it. You may be correct, but before 
you decide, we will examine the 


The fans are made on the same principle as 
the screens; the head, neck, and sometimes the 
wings of the bird form the centre, and around it 
is arranged an elegant variety of light plumery, 
or down. The back of the fan may be down or 
silk, and a gilt handle is in excellent taste. 


Qualifications of an Editor. 


First in importance are the natural qualifica- 


jtions. An editor should have a keen, active 
| brain. Perception, as the phrenologists say, | 


| must be large, for he will be forced to see clearly 
land think quickly. His judgment should be 
broad; that is, it should be one that will receive 
all the facts; and it should be sound. Causality, 
very large, must mark the man upon whose daily 
| decision depends the success or failure of a jour- 
nal in whose fortunes thousands of dollars may 
| be involved. The memory ought to be excellent; 
lone which not only grasps great facts, but re- 
tains details at a place and time when books are | 

| inaccessible. It saay be called upon to supply | 
matter for a leading editorial. 

An editor should be a judge of human nature, 
—which is more of a gift than an acquisition,— | 

A few words about feather flowers. They are for his work will be with and about men quite as 
very often rather formal and stiff, but some of much as principles. This sound mind should 
nature’s own productions are somewhat prim. | work through a sound body; the labor of his 
Tulips, daffodils, crocuses, anemones, carnations, profession will make as large demands upon his 
and like flowers, will look most natural. physical as upon his mental system. 








EEATHER FAN, 


The acquired qualifications rank next in order. 


An editor should thoroughly know English 
grammar. It would be unfortunate if he should 


speak the English language incorrectly; but it is 
indispensable that he should write it correctly. 
There was once a California editor who, though | 
he knew not a word of the technical rules of | 
grammar, wrote in correct, elegant and forcible | 
English. His musical ear supplied the place of | 
technical knowledge. He was a grammatical | 
exception to ordinary editors. | 

To write grammatically, however, is not suffi- 
cient for an editor, if he would attract attention | 
to his ideas. He must possess a good English 
style. He ought to be able to express himself, | 
not only in correct but in elegant English, whose | 
clearness and vigor shall set his thoughts in the 
strongest light. 

With this qualification should be joined the | 
faculty of rapid writing, the art of exact and | 
concise expression, and a vocabulary sv cholce 
| and fertile as to place at his command an unlim- 
ited number of rich and expressive words. His 
style should be fresh and stimulating; so trans- 
parent that the thought may be as clearly seen 
throngh it as a face through French glass. It 
should be so forcible and pat, as to hammer by 
one blow the idea into the reader’s brain. 





FEATHER FLOWER MODELS, 


natural 
flowers, pull one to pieces, cut out the shape of 
its petals in thin paper, and then cut the feathers 
in like manner. The feathers should be white, 
but may be dyed. Geese feathers are the best. 
The flowers are attached to wire wound with 
green sewing silk. Buds are formed of cotton 
wool, and leaves are made of green feathers. 


Tho gonoral rules aro to take two 


—_ 6 lice An editor should possess a working knowledge 
HOW TO BECOME A JOURNALIST. |°% ancient and modern history, English litera- 
I ture, political economy, mental and moral philos- 

no. I. 


ophy, and physical science. He must be familiar 
with such social and political questions of the 
day as are discussed in his own country and in 
foreign lands. 

Thus educated, he will be able to look at such 
how. The Spanish Dons thought it very easy to | topics as may come before him for judgment | 
stand an egg on its end, after Columbus had | from a point of view that surveys the past and | 
shown how to do it. 


There are four things that almost every man 
thinks he can do,—make a fire, drive a horse, 
preach a sermon, and edit a newspaper. 
seems so easy to do, 














Each 
It is easy, after you know 


| present. He will see around a subject, and, a 

lew persons can economically make a good | matter of great importance, discern its relations 
fire until they have learned the art by practice, | to other topics. Thus trained, he will be a broad 
in which their failures will teach them more than | thinker,—narrow thinkers never see a truth in 
their successes. The art of driving, so as to se-| its rel 
cure ease to the horse and comfort to the driver, | 
is known only to a few. Many ascend the pulpit 
stairs with confidence, who descend them with 
mortification. In no profession are there so 
many failures as in journalism. The sands of . inl 
time are covered with the foot-prints of extinct | A few may be suggested. First in importance 
journals. | is common sense, An old divine observes if a 
, Journalism is a business, as much as building | man has not knowledge, he may get that; if he 
bridges. It is a profession, which must be! has not wealth, he may get that; if he has not 
learned as one learns to be a lawyer. It is an | Teligion, he may get that; but if he has not com- 
art, fer which one must have a natural taste, | 0” sense, he is undone, for he cannot get that. 
bent, knack,—genius, some call it,—as in the art If a boy has not common sense, let him strive to 
of painting, writing poetry, or designing land- be anything,—a millionnaire, for instance,—but 
scape gardens, not an editor. 

Tact in dealing with men and public topics is 
necessary to an editor. He will never become 
eminent unless he is master of the art of bringing 
forth in their season things new and old. He | 
should have all of the five senses; and he must | 
have the sense of timeliness. 

A knowledge of what artists call perspective 


ations,—whose mind is not dazed by the 
nearness or the popularity of a subject. 

To these natural and acquired qualifications of 
a first-class editor, there should be joined certain 





Special Accomplishments. 





ig, 

It is an attractive profession; but those who 
seck its honors should know that they can be 
gained only through study, long and hard work, 
and by the devotion of years to the practice of its 
duties. It is a jealous art; one that admits of 
no divided affection. No man or woman ever 
made a journalistic reputation who did not love | 





should be an accomplishment of the editor. Un- 
less he is gifted with an apprehension of the rel- 
ative importance of men and topics, he will not | 
give his readers—they will be of all classes— | 
| their milk and meat in due season. He ought to | 
form such habits of independent observation and | 
reflection as will aid him to see with his own | 
eyes, and relieve him from the necessity of look- 
ing throngh other men’s glasses. 


his work with all the heart. We truthfully 
may say more; no one ever became an eminent 
editor who had not a genius for his art. The 
poet is born, not made; so is the editor. Horace 
Greeley and Henry J. Raymond were ordained 
editors from all eternity, as a good Calvinist 
would say, 


| 


Genius, however, is not sufficient. It must be 
genins developed by special and general training. 


A boy may show mechanical genius; but years | 


sources of information and—the most important 
of all—the art of so classifying his knowledge and 
the results of his thinking that they shall be al- 
ways ready for immediate use. The editor must 
be a minute man. But above and underlying 
all natural, acquired and special qualifications, 
there should dwell with the editor conscience, 
the habit of looking at the moralities, faith in 
man and in God. Next week we shall give a 
practical article, showing the kind of training 
that a young man should pass through to become 
a successful editor. 
——————_1 o> —____ 
LIFE IS EARNES 
Life should be full of earnest work, 
Our hearts undashed by fortune’s frown; 
Let perseverance conquer fate, 
And merit seize the victor’s crown. 
The battle is not to the strong, 
The race not always to the fleet; 


And he who seeks to pluck the stars 
Will lose the jewels at his feet, 








BISMARK AS AN ORATOR. 


Those who have only seen Bismark’s picture, | 
| and not the man himself, get but a poor idea of 
| the great German statesman. 
| tures represent him as dark, with black hair, 


Most of the pic- 


eyes and moustache, and a lowering brow. His 
expression is as fierce and gloomy as that of an 


rre 
ogre. 


The real Bismark, however, has a light, rud- | 


dy complexion. The little hair that skirts his 
great bald head is reddish and sandy. His eyes 


are stern and bold, but of a clear, deep gray. | 


His moustache is reddish, and long and hand- 
some. His face is, however, stern, thoughtful, 
and almost forbidding. 


He looks more the soldier than the man of pol- | 


ities, especially when, as is often the case, he 


wears a military dress, with a glittering peaked | 


helmet on his head, and is mounted on horse- 
back. 
His frame, too, is a gigantic one. 


| greatest and most intimate adviser towers above | 
Bismark’s shoulders are as broad as those | 


him. 
of a Cyclops. He holds his finely-shaped head 
haughtily high in the air, and he walks with a 
ponderous tread, which indicates physical prow- 
ess, as well as a determined soul. 

His deeds of statesmanship are so brilliant 
that we are apt to overlook his other abilities. 
He is a most interesting talker; and more than 
this, he is a very forcible orator. 

Not that he has those graces of declamation 
and arts of rhetoric which are sometimes taken 
for eloquence. On the contrary, he is rather 
awkward than graceful; rather emphatic and 
straightforward than fanciful. 

His speech is very like that which Cromwell 
is described as having possessed. He goes 
straight to his subject. He is blunt, outspoken, 
and perfectly fearless. He tells his hearers just 
what he thinks of his enemies; and he puts on 
an appearance of frankness and sincerity which, 
if it is assumed, is assumed with perfect art. 

When he rises to speak the German Parlia- 
ment becomes as hushed as if it were an empty 
chamber. This is not only because he is the 
most famous and powerful of all Germans, but 
the deputies know that they are about to hear 
something well worth hearing in itself. 

Bismark’s voice is rather a harsh and hard than 
a silvery one. But it is strong, and can be easily 
heard, even when he speaks low, in the remotest 
corner, He draws himself up, and seems to feel 
his superiority to all others present. He appears 
to disdain to use gestures, very rarely waving 
or lifting his hand. His manner is stern and 
proud, and in his language there is seldom any 
effort to conciliate those who are opposing him. 

Sometimes his fierce temper bursts all bounds, 
and in his attitude and speech he is like a lion, 
bursting forth in mighty and implacable anger. 

Not long ago he was bitterly denounced by 
two Catholic deputies. They finally goaded him 
into springing to his feet, and pouring upon 
them a volley of impetuous retorts. 

He buttoned his coat tightly about his grea 
frame; his eyes flashed, and his moustache 
seemed to bristle, and his oration seemed to 


j those who heard him like an angry tempest. 


When he sat down he had crushed his oppo- 


| nents so completely that they sat timid and si- 


lent, under his scathing rebuke. 

An eye-witness of the scene describes it as 
having been one of thrilling interest. ‘As he 
stood,”’ he says, “facing the House, the natural 
sternness of his aspect accented by the rigidity 
of his military dress, he looked to me like the 
incarnation of an ungovernable will; like a Co- 
lossns, certainly capable of bearing upon his 
mighty shoulders cares and responsibilities that 
would erush a common mortal into powder.” 

In his calmer moments, Bismark is perfectly 
tranquil and rigid, uses the shortest and plainest 


He should acquire a wide knowledge of the | logic, and never indulges in any poetic flights. . 


Tall and! 
|stalwart as is the old Emperor William, his | 


| He is very brief, and when he has finished what 
| he has to say, sits down and attentively listens 
to the speeches that follow. 

Thus the great statesman possesses the ray 
| quality of supporting his policy by a kind of o. 
| atory best fitted to subdue and awe those who 
would oppose him; and although he rejects the 
adornments of speech which most famous speak. 
ers use, he must be ranked as one of the gre 
est of modern orators. 


ate 


——_+oe—____. 
PARIS BEGGARS, 

Some interesting facts respecting the Paris 
beggars have recently come to light. It is saiq 
that there are seventy thousand persons who 
earn their living by begging in the French eq»; 
tal. Children under six years of age manage tp 
beg, on an average, two francs a day (forty ceuts . 
between eight and thirteen, they get as much as 
adollaraday. “Mothers of starving familie 
are quite successful, averaging a dollar or more 

daily; and the same may be said of legless ang 
| armless heroes of the wars. 
| There is a blind beggar who lives at Passy, one 
}of the prettiest Paris suburbs, and who pays 
five dollars a day for his board, besides having a 
valuable stock of wine in the cellar. 

A beggar was not long ago 
| boulevard, shivering with cold, and apparently 
starving with hunger. On being searched he 
| was found to have twelve dollars in coppers in 
/his pockets. This man had also about hima 
very curious note-book, in which he had set 
down the names of people on whom he could re- 
ly for alms, and the best day on which to call 
on them. 

Thus he could rely on a certain lady to give 

him two frances on the 8th of every month. At 
noon the chocolate maker “will give me halfa 
franc, if lam pretty well dressed.’ “The 9th of 
every month ought to bring,’’ he writes, “about 
three dollars and a half.” 
| It was found that this ragged wretch got, on 
an average, some three dollars a day. 
Paris beggars have been known to become re- 
| ally rich, to ride in their carriages and have their 
country-seats, so profitable, to one skilled in the 
“trade,” does this occupation often become. 








arrested in the 





FASHION, 

In former days there were in force in England, 
Acts of Parliament declaring who should wea 
long tippets, also who should wear furs, namely, 
those of princely blood. Fur being then very 
costly, such extravagance as a fur cloak could 
be permitted only to the highest people in the 
land. It was further decided: what stuff should 
be used for the apparel of merchants’ wives 
One law, in view of the growing extravagance it 
dress, forbade the wearing of garments “cut ani 
stamped out in vayne devyses, as escalopes aud 
the like.” 

Persons who pursued different callings wer 
then known by their different costumes, The 
lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, were as readily 
distinguished as a soldier is now. <A carpentet 
might not wear the same dress as a merchaut, 
any more than that of a clergyman. 

In the reign of George IV. of England, the 
leader of fashion was a gentleman who was 
known as Beau Brummel. As the King 
scars on his neck, owing to some disease of the 
glands, Beau Brummel introduced the fashion 
of wearing very high collars and_neck-cloths. 
After the King and he had a quarrel, Brummel 
took his revenge by changing the fashion to that 
of low, turn-down collars. The King was now 
forced either to show his scars or be out of the 
fashion, neither of which alternatives was at all 
agreeable to him. 

ea Racist 
INFECTION. 

The process by which disease is usually conveved 
from one person to another is termed infection, and 
the means by which infection is caused are often 
very curious. 

In Scotland a servant-girl fell ill with scarlet f 
ver, and died. Her “kist,” or trunk, containing her 
clothing, was sent home to her relations. On the 
way it lay some weeks at a station on the rajlroat. 
The children of the ticket agent played about it, a 
were soon struck down with scarlet fever. Its col 
tents were finally dispersed as presents among the 
relations of the deceased girl, and wherever they 
were taken in, scarlet fever found its victims. The 
only good resulting from the prevalence of the fe- 
ver was that it afforded a barrier to a more virulent 
type coming from another quarter. On reaching 
this village, the latter wave was arrested, pe 
being very rarely attacked a second time. 

Infection is sometimes carried by avimals. 
gentleman who lost two children by malignant scal- 
let fever, made great search for the origi! of the 
disease. Fora long time he could discover nothing. 
At last it appeared that a pup with which his chil- 
| dren had played had been reared in a house where 
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rsous 
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there was searlatina, and had carried the poise!" 
matter in his woolly hair. 
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In Glasgow it was noticed that some mice caught 
in a trap were affected by a peculiar disease. They 
had crusts, or scabs, of a dull yellow color on the 
head and fore legs. The mice were eaten by a cat, 
which, after a time, exhibited the same disease. 
Two young children played with the cat, and before 
long they also took the disease, yellow crusts mak- 
ing their appearance on the. shoulder, face and 
thigh. 

One of the most curious cases 
following. 
cautions: 

A soldier having died of cholera in Dublin, his 
chest was sent home to his relations in Scotland. 
The clothes were put into the washtub, to be thor- 
oughly cleansed. The washing took place in an old 
thatched cottage, which happened to have holes in 
the roof, and was at that very time being repaired 
by an aged thatcher. The hot, poisonous fumes 
reached the man through the apertures, and he was 
poisoned. He became faint, and fell down insensi- 
ble. After afew days’ illness he died of cholera, 
and his case was followed by about a hundred other 
cases, Which proved more or less fatal. 


of infection is the 
» Which took place in spite of suitable pre- 


—_ +9 
CURIOUS PLEAS. | 

When persons are driven to extremities, they often 
have recourse to very extraordinary excuses or pleas, 
by which they do also sometimes succeed in escap- 
ing punishment. 

Brougham was once counsel for a man who was 
accused of stealing a ye of boots. He could not | 
deny the fact of the man’s having committed a theft, 
but he tried to shield him from the consequences by 
the plea that in the indictment a pair of boots was 
mentioned, whereas what the man had taken were 
half-boots. Half a boot, he said, was no more a boot 
than half a guinea was a guinea, or half a loaf was a 
loaf. The judge, of course, overruled the plea. A 
distinction, he said, lies between half a boot and a 
half-boot. A half-boot is a boot, just as a half- 
moon is a moon. 

In a court in Hungary a woman was arraigned as 
a receiver of stolen goods. Her age was forty-four, 
and yet she obtained an acquittal on the plea that 
she was an infant. Six months before she had been 
baptized a Christian, having been previously a Jew. 
Now in Hungary the date of baptism is taken as that 
of birth, so that in the eye of the law this woman 
was only six months old. 

A duck-stealer made six pleas in his defence. 1 
He did not steal the duck. 2. He found it. 3. It 
was givenhim. 4. He boughtit. 5. His dog picked 
it up. 6. A policeman put it in his pocket. His 
lawyer told the jury that though these pleas were in- 
consistent with each other, and could not all avail, 
they were at liberty to take any single one of them. 
The man was acquitted, 





= + 
TURNING THE TABLES, 

Fouche, the famous French Minister of Police, 
prided himself on his perfect system of espionage, 
by which he was master of the secrets of European 
courts, and of the movements of all suspected par- 
ties. With all his shrewdness, however, he was 
sometimes overreached. Louis X VIII. once morti- 
fied him severely. He was begging for office, and 
the king exacted as one of the conditions that he 
should reveal the names of unfaithful servants who 
had betrayed his own secrets. 

“You urge me to say what must wound your Ma- 
jesty’s heart.” 

“A king is accustomed to be deceived.” 

“I was in constant correspondence with the Duc 
TD Aumont.” 

“I must acknowledge,” said the king, “that he 
was very poor, and had many expenses, as living 
was very dear in England.” 

“He wrote me the minutest details of all your 
movements and words.” 

“Well, then’” replied the king, “Mr. F., it was 1 
that dictated those letters you received every week, 
and I gave him fourteen thousand out of the forty- 
ty-eight thousand francs you remitted so regular- 
ly.” 

For once even the arrogant self-conceit of Fou- 
che was silenced, and he was filled with confusion 
to find he had only been a tool for others when he 
supposed himself to be master of the situation. 
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A REMEDY FOR HEADACHE, 

A traveller in the African kingdom of Dahomey 
saw a man lying flat on his back on the ground, and 
another pouring some green slime into his eye with 
a leaf bent in the shape of aletter V. He inquired 
what was the matter, and was told that the man on 
the ground had a headache, and the doctor was pour- 
ing the medicine into his head through his eye. 

The savages cannot understand why for an ache in 
the head or back, or even the foot, the physic should 
be taken into the stomach. The part that suffers is 
in their opinion the part that should be treated. In 
the Dahomian’s case, however, this plan did not 
prove effectual, as the patient was not relieved when 
the traveller again passed him an hour afterwards. 
The reason why they do not lose faith in their useless 
and foolish remedies is that an unsuccessful issue is 
always attributed to the influence of magic, against 
which no doctor’s medicine can avail anything. 


+> 
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ROME AND HOME. 
The influence of some places is very peculiar in 


{came out finely. 


THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION, 





beauty or grandeur of the cascade, and leaves with- 
out regret. 
tant he is to leave. The influence of the Eternal 
City is said to be indicated in the Pope’s usual mode 
of taking leave of visitors. 

He inquires, “How long have you been in Rome?” 

If the answer is, “A week, Santita,’’ 
“Adieu.” 

If the visitor replies, “A year,” the Pope says 
“Au revoir,” a3 much as to say, “I 


he says 


shall be sure to 


| see you again.” 


> 
ter 


SEA-FLOWERS IN DISGUISE, | 
Seauty is sometimes before our eyes without our 
seeing it. What ordinary observer would expect a 
live gem or blossom to expand out of a dab of jelly? 
A lecturer (reported in the Chicago Jnter-Ocean) de- 
scribes some of these dais which he picked up: 








When in repose sea anemones look like clots of 
gelatine, and as many of the actinia are very small, 
we have known fishermen who have handled them, 
when adhering to oysters, for years, and never knew 
that they were aught else than spotsof slime. Onee, 


| when out on the shore at a very low tide, and busy 





overturning stones in search of creatures thus con- 
cealed, a fisherman, wondering what we were about, 
came and accosted us, 

Fisherman—"“W hat have you got, mister?” 

Self—Some little sea-flowers;” and we pointed 
to certain little hemispheres of pellucid but limpid 
pearl on a stone held in our hand. 

: ‘tsherman— “What! them grease-spots ?”’ 

Se/f—“Yes; and you should see them when the 
tide’ sup. Then every one opens into a little flower. 
They're only shut up now. 

With an expression that indicated doubt of our ve- ! 
racity, or sanity, Piscator turned away, muttering, as 
he left,— 

“Guess you'd better shut up, my blossom.”” 

However, we took our “5 se-spots’”’ home, proud 
enough of them. After time given for rest they | 
Pretty things they were. There 
was one especially over which we had both joy and 
sorrow,—the one to have found it, and the other 
when it died. It was a wee but winsome thing, 
about a third of an inch when unfolded, and all 
parts of it, column and disk and petals, were each | 
and allof asoft limpid emerald. O, we thought, | 
if that could be transformed into a hard substance, | 

what a gemit would be! That was the only time 
we ever saw an entirely green anemone. 








| 
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SHUT YOUR MOUTH. 

Dr. Abbotts Smith, of London, thinks that a large 
anount of unhealthiness is caused by the prevalent 
habit of breathing through the mouth. If the mouth 
were kept shut, except when eating or uttering 
something worth saying, diseases of the throat and 
lungs would be less frequent, there would be fewer 
cases of earache and toothache. He says: 


It is a noteworthy fact that there is no animal in 
nature, excepting man, that habitually keeps the 
mouth open, or sleeps with it open; and that, as 
regards maukind, this baneful practice is generally 
confined to civilized communities. 
So careful are the Indians in this respect that the 
women anxiously ineulcate on the children the habit 
of keeping the mouth closed from the earliest period 
of infantile existence, and, after lowering a baby 
from the breast, press its lips together as it falls 
asleep in its rudely-constructed cradle, The practice 
thus rigidly acquired becomes fixed for life, and the 
benefit conferred is equally lasting, as the person 
adopting it is able to breathe, without danger to the 
lungs, any air, however cold or moist it may be. 
Thus the “rough, untutored Indian” teaches a si- 
lent lesson to the. civilized Christian, who, often ig- 
noring the physiological hint conveyed in Genesis 
2:7,— “and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life, ,’—persists in inhaling principally by the mouth, 
which was never intended for such a purpose, 








— ile 
WEEKS’ LESSON 
TY-FOUR HOURS, 

This beats the boy who tried to eat six days’ pud- 
ding at one dinner. Americans are famous for this 
way of doing things. They push and cram, while 
other people plod and wait. The Somerville Jour- 
nal, as an illustration of this American character for 
pushing matters, tells the following story: 


TWELVE 





IN TWEN 


A teacher of the violin was called upon by a man 
for acourse of lessons. The man came in witha 
roll of music under one arm, and a new violin under 
the other. The teacher said,— 

“I suppose you wish to take a quarter's lessons ?”’ 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“Can you come once a week?” asked the teacher. 

“Well,” said the man, “I live fifty miles from 
here, and it would be inconvenient for me to come. 
I came into the city this morning, and I wanted to 
leave for home to-morrow night. 1 bought this mu- 
sic and violin this morning. Could you give me the 
quarter’s lessons in succession between now and to- 
morrow night?” 

——_—__+o+—____ 
NAPOLEON AND HIS GENERALS. 

Napoleon demanded from his Generals nothing 
but success. He never forgave failure. He judged 
men by results. If a General was def sated it was 
useless to give reasons to Napoleon for the disaster. 
He wanted victories, and held to the French prov- 
erb, “The man who excuses himself accuses him- 
self.” It is thought Admiral Villeneuve, after his 
defeat at Trafalgar, by Lord Nelson, committed su- 
icide in terror at the idea of an interview with Na- 
poleon. A writer thus speaks of his treatment of 
those Generals who were successful: 

Even Massena had acquired an income of $100,000 
while his star was in the ascendant. Soult had $60,- 
000 a year; Ney nearly $150,000; Davoust $180,000; 
while Berthier, Prince of Neufe hatel, enjoyed a 
— revenue of some $270,000. “They will no 

onger fight,’ 
ment of dejection, referring 
have made them too rich.” 





> Napoleon once exclaimed, in a mo- 
to his Generals. “I 


BUSY. 
In that droll legend of the 





this respect, that the longer you stay there the long- 
er you wish to stay. The visitor at Niagara Falls 
who stays for a day only gets little impression of the 





Webster's boyhood, we find a parallel to the Vicks- 


kiel doing?”? demanded old Mr. Webster. 
The longer he remains the more relue-: in’.” 


day. 
°"? day Tse gwine a- -huntin® ‘ 
my butes fixed. 


him where you will. 
and curious people 
and otherwise: 


| as if asleep, 
| about with astonishing quickness. 
will be seen, tend to preservation. 

color of the fur bears so close resemblance to the 





“Noth- | 
“Where's “Helpin’ Zeke.” 
A citizen of Vicksburg, who wanted a few hours’ 


Dan, then?” 


work done about his y ard, the other day, accosted a 
colored man, aud inquired if he would like the job. 


“Td like to do it, but L haven’t time,” was te an- 


swer. 


“Why, you don’t seem to be doing anything?” 

“fy don’ t,eh? Well, now, se gwine a-tishin’ to- 
To-morrow I’se gwine over de river, Next 
Next day I’se got to get 
Next day Ise gwine to mend de ta- 
ble and de goodness only knows how I’se gwine to 


got frew de week onless I hire a man to help me !”— 


Vicksburg Herald. 
nee eine = 

THE LONDON KANGAROO, 

The kangaroo is one of nature’s oddities, take 
They have one in London now, 
are studying him,—“up a tree,” 


That a kangaroo should be able to traverse the 


branches of a tree is so extraordinary a fact that 
many people refused to believe its possibility until 
positive proof was given of the animal by a living 
specimen at the Zoological Gardens. 
fitted with a large tree branch, such as is supplied 
to the le opards, and it wasa very curious sight to 
watch the animal skipping about the boughs as | 
lightly and securely 


Its cage was 


as if it had been a squirrel. 

‘It retained m: ny of the habits of its wild state, 
notably that of sitting motionless for long periods, 
but when aroused to action, leaping 
These habits, it 
The dark brown 





hue of the branches that even when the animal is in 


a cage, and the observer knows where to look, he | 


will not at once discriminate between the tree and 
the animal. Its habits of stillness will, therefore, 
account for its preservation from the eyes of ene- | 
mies, while its exceeding quickness and agility when | 
in motion will enable it to escape from almost any | 
foe except man, 





+e 

STRI r-CAR POLITENESS, | 
Beauty is power as well as knowledge. When to | 
beauty is united tact, kindness, and consideration for 
others, it makes its possessor almost irresistible. 





She stepped into the car, radiant with youth, and | 
looking cool and bright in her flower-trimmed hat 
and speckles suit of linen, Four young men imme- 

diately offered her their seats. She accepted one 
with an entrancing smile, and instantly gave it toa 

poor, wan little old woman, who had been ee | 
for ten blocks. Whereupon the young men did not 

know whether to get up again or not, and tried their 
best not to look foolish. 








NEW BRACKET DESIGNS. 


Read about them. 


We have just published a series of 


Twelve New Designs. 
Many of them are LARGER than any before published by 
us. This will be appreciated by a great many, as we are 
constantly having calls for /arger Designs. Those engaged 
in making Brackets, etc., 


FOR SALE, 


will find these new ones very PROFITABLE, for the articles 
are all practical, and will find a READY SALE when made. 
We have recently mailed to all our subscribers a 


FLORAL PICTURE, 


mounted, with a mat. 
Design No 5 has been made to fit this picture. 





This cut represents the little chromo placed in the Frame. 


LIST OF DESIGN 












1. Fancy Match Safe......----2+-eeeeeeeeees 
2. Corner Bracket....- 7x12 
8. Corner Bracket, 2 Shelves - 7x18 
4. Wall Pocket, tor Papers, ete 11x12 
5. “Our Floral” Picture Frame , 6x10 
6. Side Wall Bracket....  ........ 5x11 
7. Fancy Ornament...........-..-- awawete 
ee ea 
9. The Girl [ Left Behind Me. saner 
10. Oh, Spare the Rod! ° peerarenlate reve > 
mm. Five Minutes for Refreshments ipeancewosss 
errr ree eruaianae es 


25 cents. 
CaF In ordering these Designs, sa 


Designs and Impresston Paper.” 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





| burg negro’s hurry of work. It is possible to be so 
| busy about ‘nothin’ ”’ as to want help. “W liat’s Ze- 





i tr Vs Companion Oflice, ? 


1 41 Temple Place. Boston, Maes. 


Such was the beauty which taught four young men | 
respect for the aged, as told by the following para- | 
graph: | 


This attractive sheet of twelve Designs and one sheet 
of Impression Paper sent to any address, post-paid, for 


y “ Sheet of Holiday 


THREE 
Points for Consideration, 


During the past five years the VEGETINE has coi 
steadily working itself into public favor, and those w 
were at first most incredulous in regard to is merit are 
now its most ardent friend 1d supporters 

‘There are three essential ¢ 8 Jor tho: 
horror of patent medicine, chang 
lending their influence toward the advancement of VEG- 
ETINE. Ist, It is an hone stly prepared medicine from 
barks, roots and herbs. 2d, 1t honestly accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it without leaving vid effects in 
the system. 3d, It presents honest vouchers in testimoni- 
als irom honest, Well-known citizens, whose signatures 
are a sufficient guarantee of their earnestness in the mat- 
ter, Taking into consideration the vast quantity of medi- 
cine brought conspicuously before the public through the 
flaming advertisements in the ne wspaper columns, with 
no proof of merit or genuine vouchers of what it has done, 
we should be pardoned for manitesting a small degree of 
eee in pr nting the following testimonial from Kev. J. 

- DICKERSON, D.D., the popular and ever genial pas- 
on of the South Baptist’ Church, Boston: 


THE TIRED BODY SUES FOR SLEEP. 


Boston, Marth 16, 1874 














1aving such 4 


















Hl. R. Stevens, Ese.: 

dear Sir,—\t is as much from a sense of duty as of 
gratitude that I write to say that your VEGETIN E—even 
if itisa patent medicine— has been of great help to me 
when nothing else seemed to avail which I could safely 
use. Either excessive mental work or unusual care brings 
upon me a nervous exhaustion tha it desperately needs 
Sleep, but as desperately deties it. Night after night the 





| poor, tired body sues for sleep until the day-dawn is wel- 
! comed back, and we begin our work tired out with an al- 


most fruitless chas 





aiter rest. Now I have found that a 
little VEG 3 aken just before 1 retire gives me 
sweet and immediate sleep, and without any of the evil 
effects of the usual narcotics. I think two things would 
tend to make brain-workers sleep, _ Ist, A little less work. 
2d. A_ little more VEGETINE, This prescription has 
helped me. 

Now I havea particular horror of “patent medicine,’ 
but 1 have a greater horror of being afraid to tell ee 
straight out truth. The VEGETINE has helped me, and 
1 own it up. 





leo] 













Yours, ete., 
J.S8. DICKERSON, 


VALUABLE EVIDENCE. 


The following unsolicited testimonial from Rev. 0. T. 
Walker, » formerly pastor of Bowdoin Square 
. hureh, Boston, and at present settled in Providence, R. 

I., must be deemed as reliable evidence. 

No one should fail to observe that this testimonial 
is the result of two years’ experience with the use of 
VEGETINE in the Rev. Mr. Walker’s family, who now 
pronounces it invaluable: 

PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
164 Transit Street. 





H. R. Stevens, Ese. 

| I feel bound to express with my Signature the high 
} value I place upon your VEGET My family have 
| used it for the last two years. Inne rvous debility it is in- 
| valuable, and I recommend it to all who mz ’y need an in- 
Vigorating, renovating tonic. 

, 0. T. WALKER, 


Formerly pastor of Bowdoin Square Church, boston. 

Gives Health, Strength, and Ap- 
petite. 
My daughter has received great benefit from the use of 
the VEGETINE. Her declining health was a source of 
great anxiety to all of her friends. A few bottles of the 
VEGETINE restored her health, strength and appetite. 
N.H. TILDEN 





Insurance and Real Estate Agent, ? 

No. 49 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 

Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
$1 a day at home. <Agents wanted. Ontfit “ ™ 

terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40—1 

per day at home. Samples worth s 
$5 to $20 free, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
‘NLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best to 
mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed. Box 141, 

No. Hampton, Mass. 39—tf 
a month to energetic men and women every- 
$300 where. Business honorable. Excelsior Man- 
ufacturing Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
OOK AGENTS! Address A. D. Worthington & Co., 
Hartford, Ct., for circulars of the most popular and 

fastest-selling books. 

1000. 0 PER YEAR and a First Class Piano for 
every Lady or Gentleman sells our 
goods. Seta; with stamp Eureka Chemical Works, 

Wellsville, N. Y. 41—8t 
2 MIXED CARDS, 7 Styles, with name, 10 cts., or 
Outtit, 19 Styles, 10 ets. Ornamental Cards, blz ink, 


20 for hg cts. Price listof Blank Cards, all Styles, 10 ets, 
c J. 13. HustTep, Nassau, N. Y 








and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Vainless; no public ity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr, Carl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, ii 
ADORN YOUR HOMES with BEAUTIFUL EN- 
GRAVINGS. Copies 
from the old Masters. 20, 30, and 50centseach. Send 


15 cts. for a Beantifully Hlustrated Catalogue. 
40—4t THE GRAPHIC CO., New York. 


7OUR NAME 0n 50 Bristol Cards for 25 cts., or 40 
inan elegant card case for 35 cts. Samples of Glass, 
rble, Damask, Repp, etc., for stamp. Large commis- 
sions to Agents. Address E, B. Sournworty & Co., 
Brockton, , Mass. — 37—13t 





w 








Ir you would see exemplified 
The ancient Golden Rule, 


Unwind, without delay, I pray, as 
EvreEKA’s silken spool. 
ordering your Cards elsewhere send to us for 
samples of all styles. 50 stylish Visiting Cards 
for 20cts. Best inducements vet given toagents. 

G. B. ULLMAN & Co., 12 Winter St., 

Agents for the 


WANTE ls in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 


15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil. patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of ee Single package, 
with prize, Sie o hel es Circular fre 

42—52t BRIDE & CO.,, ‘769 Broadway, N. Y. 


A Beautiful Specimen of Slate, 
LOWER 
with impressions of Fieav r§ etc., showing veg- 


etable formation of Coal, sent postpaid for 25 cts. Larger 
specimens 50 cents. H. F. Martin, Box 72, — 
Sch.Co.,Pa, Co., Pa. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, b: page ie locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. 0. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
hill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Deale rs, 238 Main St., C incinnati, O. 37 —261 


Yo fit any Sewing-Machine sent for 
NE D 50 cts. per dozen., postpaid. A. F. 
HENRY, Brockton, Mass. 3i—ly 


Loston, Mass. 30—26t 


best selling Prize Pack 




































A MONTH.— 
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nis wanted every where. 
teed first-class 





»WORLH : ‘CO, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE YOUTH’S’ COMPANION. 





OCT, 21, 1875, 











of a brown so warm, 
sweet nen ged nee tossed, brown hair, 
col 


our eous air, 
And the strong, fine curves of your manful form. 
you wrote 


Not a hint of the clever stuff 
In trick of collar, caprice of coat; 
Noi a touch of the false, the flippant—no! 
Gentleman Jo! Gentleman Jo! 


Was there ever a man po nen as you 
To strip all shame of its ga ise? 

To aim ro scorn — es, 

And with shafts of laug ter shake them ? 
When your cheek flushed up with the cheer, 
Whata happy thing was your voice to hear, 

Iy its rhythmic richness, loud or low 

tleman Jo! Gentleman Jo! 
Teqgensems in nothing to flash or fade. 
© smart grandiloquence, mock-sublime, 
No dainty curse of the men, the time, 
i t 


°% peat me cop ng eee: 
o filasily cynic tro; 

Where the egotist lildcs in ths miaanthrope; 
Not the least word meant for mere bald show, 
Gentieman Jo! Gentleman Jo! 

For the love was in your breast innate, 
Yo id as a mother’s tears; 


mr 

When you hurled at the world your trenchant sneers, 
It was duty spoke, it was never ha 

And the blows were 


Jo! Gentleman Jo! 
You counted the petty spites and greeds 
That buzz like flies about human souls; 
the pompous purple of Christy creeds 
ye ; 
You saw how life, in its long advance, 
Is slave to satiric circumstance; 
You shared all loftiest want and woe, 
Gentleman Jo! Gentleman Jo! 
What wonder off tired, my friend, 
Prous the brute like hacen rust for geia ? 
true heart brain 


ore 
8! 
Flickered in death’s cold wind, one t, 
As 1 watched your last breath ey, aad 
Gentleman Jo! Gentleman Jo! 


You are vanished away in shadow vast 
Yet your loss has left to me moments dear, 
When steal clear, 


now, 
Gentleman Jo! Gentleman Jo! 

fe Be Epear Fawoertr. 
—— —- +o —-——— 


For the Companion. 
MR, MOODY’S COMPARISON. 

Mr. Moody, who with Mr. Sankey, has been 
drawing immense audiences in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, often uses strong comparisons 
to impress the truths he advocates upon the minds 
of his hearers. His fervent appeals have led 
multitudes of men to look upon life in its rela- 
tions to God in a new aspect, and to give them- 
selves in sincere consecration to the service of a 
Divine Master. ; 

An immense crowd had assembled in one of 
the largest halls im London, to hear Mr: Moody 
preach and Mr. Sankey sing, It represented 
people of every station in life, from members of 
the Court to humble,street children. Mr. Moody 
came into the hall, and as he looked over the 
multitude, he seemed impressed with a sense of 
his responsibility in so large an audi- 
ence. He saw among the crowd, people of rank; 
masses of upti t faces looked 
upon him; but his in was specially excited 
by a poor little girl, sitting on one of the seats 
near by, who was watching him, with a child’s 
cariosity and interest. A thought came to his 
mind like an inspiration, and in a few moments 
he ed the attention of the audience with the 

ion that follows: 

“If ifwere to be announced to-day that the 
Queen of England had abdicated her throne, 
there would be great excitement in the Court cir- 
cles. England would be moved. There is hard- 
ly a portion of the world, however remote, that 
would not be profoundly impressed by the news. 
But the interest and excitement caused by this 
act on earth, would find but a meagre response in 
the court of heaven, among the myriads who do 
God's bidding there, © = 8 © 


“Bat do you sce that ttle gist youder? ‘Bbe| ter and 
ta tetntWh dice Oe chad A alee tal | aoe 


terests are not your interests. Her life takes up| small 


no portion of your sympathy. She may live, or 
she may die, she may do, or she may leave un- 
done, and who in all this vast assembly, or in 
these crowded streets about us, would pause 
amid life’s duties to give her a passing thought? 


nod ber srign to the Lovd Jesus Cita eth 


would be a thrill of emotion to-night in all the 


(mae its extreme two coffee or tea-pots, 


or mortal heart conceive,—for there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.” 

A solemn impression hushed the people. The 
whole audience, from the members of the Court 
to the poor street children, felt the force of the 
comparison. By it, humanity in all its conditions 
was placed on a common level, and the transcend- 
ent value of the higher interests of the soul, was 
revealed as by a gleam of light from another 


world. H. B. 
te 





SATAN AND OLD AUNT PATIENCE. | 

The unprincipled and dangerous attempt, here 
recorded, to frighten an innocent person, was 
quite as culpable as the manner in which it was 
met was victorious. A writer in the New York 
Ledger says: 


For an incarnation of true Christian 
piety, peace, and real contentment, commend me 
to Aunt Patience Hutton, whilom of Lovell, Me. 
She has passed on to the better world, but not 
long since. Many who see this scrap will re- 
member her, and surely none can remember 
her but with pleasurable emotion. 

One cool autumnal evening, while a protracted 
meeting was in progress, @ number of young 
men were assembled in the village tavern, an 
as the conversation turned upon female courage, 
it was remarked that there was one woman in 
Lovell who could not be frightened. 

“A regular vixen, eh?” said an incredulous 
one. 


“No, right the opposite. She is one of the 
kindest, and mildest, and most tender-hearted, 
as well as one of the most truly devout and pious 
women that lever knew. I allude to Aunt Pa- 
tience Hutton.” 

But this thing could not be believed by the 
others, so they resolved to put it to the test. It 
was known that the old lady had gone to the 
meeting, and that in returning to her home she 
would pass through quite a stretch of lonesome 
woods alone. Mine host Kimball had that day 
slaughtered an ox, and, armed with the skin, 
the party set forth for the wood. 

It was a bright, moonlight night, and though 
the shadows were deep A ges e wood-flanked 
stretch, yet objects could be quite clearly dis- 
cerned therein. Arrived at the appointed place, 
Frank F- himself in the ox-hide, with 
the enormous horns from his head. 
Certainly, if anything on could have *p 
peared utterly diabolical, at that time and 
= a | _ ~_ that satyr-like or 

y - and - e unsuspecting ol y ap- 
roached, daa she was alone. walked slow- 
New oaken staff keeping time with her meas- 

a step. 





of his Satanic Majesty step forth from his 
piting ese, armed with a huge pitchfork, con- 
fronting her with a sepulchral 


n. 
“Merey sakes alive Who ‘be you?” asked 
Aunt Patience, stopping. 


“Hast thou not eyes, woman? I am the Spirit 
of Evil—the Evil One himself!” 

“Well, well,” she said, in a tone of sincere 
commiseration, “you’re a poor, unfort’nate cree- 
tur, sartinly. But you never’d ought’r been so 
proud and so obstrep’rous agin the Almighty. I 
can’t pale 0s 

And boy went her way, nor had the 
young men the disposition to molest her further. 

There was what we call an inborn and in- 
dwelling faith—a faith void of fear and guile, 
giving peace and comfort, 

Unless (perhaps) the old lady’s calm good 
sense enabled her to see through the shabby 
trick—which explanation enhances the wit with- 
out abating the wisdom of her words. 


+> 
“or 


HARVARD. COLLEGE “BOARD” 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Students at our earlier colleges took their meals 
at “Commons,”—an institution which has since 
(at least, in the large seminaries) been mostly 
abandoned. The fare and scenes at table under 
this old family boarding system at Harvard and 
Yale are among the quaintest reminiscences of 
gray-haired graduates. From this extract out of 
an old letter by a Harvard boy, dated 1826, and 
recently printed in the Boston Advertiser, we in- 
fer that the informers and “tutor’s friends” were 
not the only “bears” of breakfast and dinner- 
time: : 

At breakfast we have warm bread and coffee. 

but has 





of course, p to lay our bread on. e coffee 
is not very good, nor the butter. 

At dinner there is a cloth laid clean every day, 
two plates, one 


When we have cleared the of meat we can 
have no more; but everything as bread, but- 
ter potatoes (unpeeled), we have in abun- 


realms of heaven, such as earth can never know, | 


As she came near, the representative | used in 











able and stately form, his head white with 
frost of years. Every eye went to him with the 
quickness of thought, and e fix- 
ee oe eee 
He cast on assembly a look of inexpressi- 
ble interest and unconquerable determination; 
while on his face the hue of age was lost in the 
8 gg @ burning patriotism that fired his 
“There Ba Bg when he saw the House 
wereriys, isa in the affairs of men, 
—a nick of timé. We perceive it now before us. 
ae petaeee ie to Seneees aes. oom, On . 
noble inatrument opta your table, which 
insures immortality to its author, should be sub- 
scribed every pen in 





when we have beef and cabbage. I have twice 
tasted squashes, the best I have ever caten. 


On dome eira ne have Wiis io allen wast pig, mh 
e 


well; on some days beefsteak. 

pt at dinner; at tea bread and 
butter: We have the same fare day after day, | 
een are ee eee ah 2 
ings are very good—bread puddings, plum 
dings, Indian puddings -I mean the Yankee Ind. 


ings, pu 
ian pudding of molasses. The tea, though not 
unpleasant, has no flavor. Sometimes at tea we 
have brown bread, made of Indian, and not un- 
like in color or taste that made of pumpkins. 

Thus you see ay in oo J in the eo of cake is 
never here. Nor do I regret it; perhaps I should 
hardly have thought of it were I not writing to 
you. 


: 42> 


ANECDOTES OF SERPENTS. 
Rev. Josiah Tyler, long a,missionary in South- | 
ern Africa, writes an interesting article in the | 
New York Observer, entitled “Snakes and Mis- 
sionaries.”” Naming the python as the largest 
serpent in that region, and the imamba as the 
most fierce and venomous, he gives; numerous 
exciting instances of human encounters with 
these terrible reptiles. We reprint two or three: 


A Dutch farmer in South Africa tells the story 
of a python attacking a Zulu boy while he was 
asleep and attempting to swallow him, in- 
ning with one leg. Not getting on satisfactorily, 
and the unfortunate lad awakening to a “realiz- 
ing sense” of his situation, the serpent tried to 
eject the limb, but the fangs were too deeply 
fixed in the flesh to render this an easy matter. 
The poor lad was obliged to make the best of 
this awkward situation till help came. 

: lamented Dr. Adams, pioneer missionary 
to the Zulus, was once prancing in a grass-cov- 
ered chapel, when a beautiful but venomous ser- 

¢ entered and slyly crept along the ridge, till 
it came directly above the good man’s head, and 
then assumed an attitude of rest and attention. 

The preacher, ae daunted, went on with 
his‘sermon, closing with prayer and benediction, 
and then quietly observed to his sable andience, 
“Now you may kill the serpent.” 

The/ green ba is sometimes discovered 
wound about the limbs of an orange tree, its 
head resting on one of the luscious fruits, A 
well-aimed shot generally brings down both 
orange and serpent. 

A Zulu servant. was sent into a garden for a 
bunch of bananas. Cutting it down, and placing 
it on his head, he returned to his master, sin 
ing as he went along. Imagine his porikere ¥ 
ment when, placing the bananas on the ground, 
there emerged from them a hideous and poison- 
se serpent. He is said to have turned almost 
white. 

The remedy for snake bites most extensively | 

South Africa is spirits of ammonia, 
Dose for an adult, from ten to fifteen drops in a 
of water. The Zulus rarely suck out 
the poison, as do the North American Indians. 
In some cases this would be difficult, on account 
of the rapidity with which the virus penetrates 
yg Oe that he has found rub- 
m says e ound ru 
bing pate pee Wage inee with water, into 
the wound, and some used internally, very 
useful, In the absence of ammonia, J have found 
rum and brandy to be an efficacious remedy. 
By once intoxicating a Zulu I saved his lite, 
is is, however, the only thing for which I can 
recommend intoxication. 


The adventure of Dr, Adams brings to mind 
another example of Divine protection over good 
men’s lives. It was the missionary Zizendorf (if 
we mistake not) who was once secretly beset by 
savages, with designs upon his life. Looking 
through the window of his hut, where he sat 
writing, they saw a venomous serpent crawl 
close to the unsuspecting preacher’s feet, and glide 
harmlessly away. Afraid to touch a man who 
was so evidently shielded by a heavenly power, 
the savages skulked away as silently as they 
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noon 


A MEMORABLE SPEECH. 
Many Revolutionary worthies are better known | 
to fame, but none of them all can better claim 





posterity’s gratitude, admiration and respect be 


than the venerable man who is the hero of the 


. 
i 





H 
j 
dy 


. 


tation more. ‘That reputation is staked, that 
on the issue of this contest, 

gray hairs must soon de- 
e sepulchre, I would infinitely rath- 
er they should descend thither by the hands of 
the public executioner than d at this crisis, 
the sacred cause of my country.” 

Who was it that uttered this memorable speech, 
potent in turning the scales of a nation’s desti- 
ny, and worthy to be preserved in the same im- 
perishable record in which is registered the not 
more eloquent speech ascribed to John Adams 
on the same sublime occasion? It was John 
Witherspoon, at that day the most distinguished 
minister west of the Atlantic ocean. 





STRANGE ENCOUNTER. 

A late English paper gives the following ac- 
count of a desperate encounter between a lioness 
and a mastiff, which came near involving the 
life of a keeper: 


About a week ago Mr. Morris Roberts, the 

roprietor of the Zoological Gardens at Balsall 
Fieath became the purchaser of a fine lioness at 
Mrs. Mander’s sale. On the animal reaching 
the men ie at Balsall Heath, it was discov- 
ered that its feet had been injuredin transit. It 
was consequently necessary that the wounds 
should be dressed at certain periods, and the an- 
imal being apparently tamely disposed, the 
keeper has, on one or two occasions, fearlessly 
entered the den for the purpose of applying the 
necessary remedies. 

Between four and five o’clock yesterday he en- 
tered the den, and before he had an ar 
of closing the door, a mastiff dog, which had 
Deoben away from its chain, rushed in after 

im. : 

The lioness immediately attacked the dog, 

springing upon its back, and Dern | it by the 
neck. he mastiff, which is almost as large as 
the lioness, resisted this attack, and, having 
freed itself from its more powerful opponent, 
sprang at her and bit her in the throat, holding 
on by its teeth until the lioness gave it a tremen- 
dous blow with its paw, hurling it to the far side 
of the den with such force, against the keeper, 
on he was knocked, staggering, against the 
wall, 
The roaring of the lioness and the barking of 
the dog were so great that Mr. Roberts, who was 
in the hotel, came down in haste to see what was 
the matter. Seeing the dangerous situation of 
the keeper, he procured a large bar of iron and 
handed it to him, and the keeper, taking the first 
opportunity that presented itself, struck the li- 
oness a terrific blow on the head, stunning it for 
a few seconds. 

This enabled Mr. Roberts to rescue the keeper 
from his Harper position, but not a moment too 
soon, as the lioness made a desperate rush at the 
door, which had. scarcely been fastened. Fortu- 
nately the keeper, who has had considerable ex- 
perience, was unhurt, 


ell 
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FASHION TORTURING A BRIDE. 

Mohammedanism, which always degrades 
rather than exalts women, seems to do its ut- 
most to make marriage a martyrdom to them. 
A lady travelling in the East saw while at Trip- 
oli (near Mt. Lebanon) a bride in her dress of 
state, as she is obliged to remain during the first 





nine days after the wedding. 
We stopped at the house below, according to 
custom, and sent word we were coming. C) 


bride’s return answer was that she would be 
glad to salute us. After waiting about twenty 
minutes, we went up stairs, for she lived on the 
second floor. She had not quite finished her toi- 
let, and sat on the floor before a large mirror, 
surrounded by finery. As we entered, she arose 
and saluted us, and then returned composedly to 
her coreting. Of all the strange and ghastly 
sights, her face was the most wonderful, as 

be ii from the way which it was p: > 
First, hot wax spread over the whole face, which, 
when cool, was peeled off. This was done to re- 
move all the hair from the face. Then whiting 
was rubbed on till the skin looked like marble. 


t black; her lips 
and a large spot on each chee! painted brilliant 
red. On these red spots, on her forehead, and at 
the corners of her mouth, gilt flowers were past- 

. Then over the whole face powdered sugar 
had been snapped, which made it sparkle as with 
diamond dust. She wore pearl ear-rings, and 
around oe. neck yer a wad of ae aed 
beads, t Strings of ro pearls, and a curi- 
ous necklace, which we were privately told was 


was : borrowed for the occasion. It was made of five- 


The parents of the girl were very poor, and 
much of the finery of this painful show was bor- 
rowed for the occasion. 


obeyed. 

‘STARVED IN A DINING-ROOM. 
gat dew ue tees : abe of the Grand 
po hee ee 

own way out nor 
of the servan en- 
Sotaah as The : ma —— 
nearly? ie. ea oe) 
es myper belt of ae wladves reve its onl. 
ne we after bewildered 
among the of chandeliers six days, 
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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE COMFORTER. 
Hie, Chickabiddy, to cover, to cover; 
Cuddle your yellow brood under your wing; 
Above, in blue heaven, the harpy hawks hover, 
Below you the cruel cat crouches to spring. 


Even the merry north wind is a foe to you, 
Over your ruffled back turning your tail, 
Rousing your fussy cluck, bringing but woe to you, 
Worry and hurry, ané. cackle and wail. 


Poor Chickabiddy, now what can I do for you? 
Build you a cosey coop, sunny and safe? 

Feed you, and set our old Bose to cry “Boo!” for you, 
When the cats frighten you, poor little waif? 


Why, ’twas last spring you were one of the chickens, 
Pecking and chirping, so happy and free; 
But time has wrought changes, and as trouble thick- 
ens, 
The care of your family falls upon me. 


Well, I’m a boy that has leave to go fishing; 
But then, the wind blows, and the sky is too clear, 
So.I’ll just stay at home, and put off what I’m 
wishing, 
To attend to your wants, Chickabiddy, my dear. 
ANNA BoyNTON, 


+> 
tor 





For the Companion. 
sags La caaked EGGS. 





Out in the old barn, hunting for eggs! Anda 
merry time of it they are having, too. 

That old barn is a wonderful place, to be sure! 
The great high beams, the rafters with the curi- 
‘ous nests of the swallows, the sunbeams darting 
through the knot-holes, like golden arrows, and 
then the great mystery of the hens’ nests! 

Hidden away in some sly corner where no one 
might be expected to look, Mrs. Biddy has a 
treasure,—one, two, half a dozen smooth, white 





But where are they? That’s the next ques- 
tion to settle. Under or over, or down in the 
clover, or, nobody knows where. 

Poor Mrs. Biddy cannot count. 

So you may just leave one egg, and hand out 
all the rest. 

She will never know the difference. 

I almost wish I might be a boy again, and 
have such nice fun. 

But I should think Clare would be afraid to 
crawl into those deep, dark places. 

Suppose he should see two round, fiery eyes 
glaring at him in the darkness! 





But Clare ist afraid of rats. 0, no! ‘You ad 


see he goes in head foremost. 


‘That’s the way to face the enemy. Wark ip | 


like a man, and show your colors. 


Thore x almaye one way to do a sing, nd 


that is, to do it! 


| found, 


_|ter of the thimble, standing demurely on the 


There he comes crawling out, with a hat full 
of eggs! 
Take care, there, my boy! 





Now he’s all right. 

The eggs are safe, and off they start for the 
house, to show their prize. 

Now look out, and don’t fail down. 


si 
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For the Companion. 

IN PLAIN SIGHT. 
“O dear!’ said Mamie, “I’m so tired of this 
old spelling-book!” 
“And Pm tired readin’,” Julie chimed in, clos- 
ing her primer. 
“Do keep quiet!’ said Tommy. “How do you 
s’pose I kin git this ole rethmetic with such 
chatterin’ goin’ on?” 
“Mamma, I'd make Tommy stndy the dic- 
tionary, if I was you; he speaks so UncoFrect,” 
said Mamie. j 
“You dry up!’ suggested Tommy. 
The children were sitting around the evening 
lamp in the broad sitting-room. It was a winter 
evening. Mamma was sewing, and papa was 
reading. It was quite warm and comfortable in 
the sitting-room, and very cold in the other parts 
of the house. 
“Let’s play ‘Blind Man’s Buff,’ ” said Mamie. 
Up started Julie with a glad “Well! 
“How kin I git this ole rethmetic if you play 
that noisy game?’’ said Tommy. 
“Can we play ‘Hurly-burly,’ mamma?’ said 
little Julie. 
“No,” answered mamma, “Tommy wants to 
study.’’ 
“I wish there was another room, with a fire 
and a lamp, so we could go in there to play,” 
said Mamie. “Tommy, will it bother you if we 
play ‘Button, button, who’s got the button’ ?” 
“Yes,” Tommy replied, “if you play anything 
that’s got talkin’, or runnin’, or screechin’, or 
squealin’, or gigglin’, I can’t get this ole rethme- 
tic,—anything that I can hear!’ 
“Mamma,”’ whispered little Julie, with a seri- 
ous face, “I wish Tommy was deaf.” 
“©, Julie! Pll tell you,” said Mamie. 
along.” 
Seizing Julie by the arm, she drew the little 
girl off into acorner. There was a good amount 
of whispered explanation from Mamie, and eag- 
er listening from Julie, with an, occasional 
““W-h-a-t?” then a final ‘‘Well” fronr the little 
round mouth, 
Then mamma was asked fora thimble, and 
the game began,—the game which Mamie in- 
vented, so as not to disturb Tommy. She called 
it “In Plain Sight.” This is the way they played 
it. , 
The thimble is placed -by one in-plain sight; 
that is, it is not 0 over or hidden, end 
then it SS ee ee 


“Come 





behind 
learning the “old rethmetic,”’ aind indicated by 
opening her mouth at different widths when Ju- 
lie was near the —: ‘and when wandering 
from it. 

For instance, if Jute 
ble, Mamie would uth, eyes, and 
whole face to their ntmost ; if the seeker 
was going away from ee mouth was shut 
tight, and the face generally contracted. 

After a long search Julie’s eye caught the glit- 


cag? bene the thim- 


foot of the lamp, and she rushed to get it. 


head, on a 


on the mantle-piece, on the tongs” 


pa Be 


--¥ ge a 





That was Clare’s way. 


learn that “ole rethmetic.” A funny sight, I 


-| mie. 


The thimble was put in all sorts of places,— |. te 








laugh so heartily that Tommy had to remind 
her that if she didn’t keep quiet he couldn’t 


was saying,—one little girl creeping and peering 
about the room, while the other stood behind, 
with her mouth now stretched to its utmost ca- 
pacity, making a grotesque shadow on the wall, 
and now puckered like a purse, to guide the 
search, 
It was getting late for little folks. Tommy 
had closed his arithmetic, having “got it’’ at 
last. Mamma had told the little girls to unlace 
their shoes before going up to their cold cham- 
ber. Julie went up to her, and whispered, coax- 
ingly,— 
“Please, mamma, just let me hide the thim- 
ble once more. It took me so long to find it the 
last time, Mamie hid it in such a hard place; 
and then she did not stretch her mouth good, so 
I could tell whether I was ‘hot’ or ‘cold.’ ’’ 
Julie always went up tomamma and whis- 
pered when she wanted a thing very badly, and 
it was very hard for mamma to resist the close, 
warm appeal. 
“Just once more, dear mamma. I’ve got such 
a good place.” 
Mamma said “Well,” and Julie crept off, so 
that Mamie and Tommy might not hear which 
way she went. Mamma fell to sewing on Tom- 
my’s flannel shirt, and forgot the children. But 
she was soon made to remember them by Ma- 
mie and Tommy saying over and over,— 
“Where is it?’ ‘Where on earth can that 
thimble be?” while Julie stood crowing and 
cackling with delight at their balking, as she 
cried, now “hot,” now ‘‘cold.” 
“Mamma, we can’t find that thimble any- 
where,” said Mamie. 
“I. don’t believe it’s in plain sight,’ Tommy 
added. “T’ve looked all over this room.” 
“Yes, it’s in plain sight,’ Julie declared. 
“Tommy’s hot! hot! Burning hot! Raging hot!’ 
Mamie rushed over, close up to Tommy, who 
was standing behind papa’s chair. They looked 
all about. papa, and under him, and over him, 
in every spot where they could imagine a thim- 
ble could be, while Julie kept singing out,— 
“Hot! hot! You're burning up!” 
Mamma began to be very much interested, 
and wondered where, in all the room, the thim- 
ble could be. 
“Mamma, come and help us look,” said Ma- 
“O, dol. .it..will.be.such.fun!.. We .can’t 
find it?’ 
So mamma went over to fal papa was, and 
began to look him over. 
Papa, who had kept at. his reading, now be- 
gan, as they all fumbled about him and over 
him, to ask what in the world was the matter. 
“Help us, papa,” Mamie said, when the mat- 
ter was explained tohim. “Please help us find 
it.” 
“Papa rubbed his ear, and said,— 
“T can’t find anything; never could in my life. 
My mother always said so when I was a boy.” 
But the children begged; he became interest- 
ed, and finally joined in the search. 
“Papa’s hot!’ cried Julie, immediately. ‘“Pa- 
pa’s hot!’ she. kept on crying, spatting her 
hands- gleefully. “Everybody’s hot!’—they 
were all ina huddie—“but papa’s the hottest! 
O, he’s just red-hot!’ 
“She says papa’s hot, whichever way he goes,” 
Tommy said, pettishly. 
Papa became interested and excited. He got 
down on his hands and. knees and felt the floor 
over, every inch. ‘Theti he tipped every chair, 
but no thimble fell. He looked over every win- 
dow-sill, and every bracket, and every table, and 
every book, the mantle, the stove, and every- 
thing else. 
“I give it up,” he said, finally, “Julie's fool- 
ingus. It isn’t in plain sight. She’s swallowed 
it.” 
“Truly, honest,” said Julie, solemnly shaking 
her head, though the langh was lying very shal- 
low in her eyes. “I didn’t swallow it. It’s in 
plain sight; I see it now!” and she looked straight 
and steadfastly at the father’s head. 
“f see it!” 'shrieked Mamie, and she rushed 
over to her PAE, Ramee. 08 Tommy follow- 
ing closely, 
She put in her eager thumb and forefinger 


z dup and down, spating her 
pease 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1, 
FIFTEEN CONCEALED INSECTS. 


We all wished to see the great cricket match, but 
did not like to broach the subject to mother, lest she 
should think us wild. “Be easy,” was papa’s ad- 
vice, “she can’t refuse. You are not fly-away girls. 
You may have a chance to hear your favorite French 
horn, Etta; but you must make Amos quit opening 
his grey to listen, or.all the boys will i at him. 
And, by the me ats wa ~ the big beet? Let us 
take it ston we er show a. The party from the 
mill arrived late, but it Eine uded both big Nat and 
little Nat. In the hurry of de oe we forgot our 
basket, so we had not a mite of lunch except a stick 
of cane some one gave Amos; but that was a trifle, 
after all, and we reached home well pleased with 
our trip. 3 IMNA. 


GEOMETRICAL PUZZLE. 


(The name of each of these figures can be made 
from the letters in the name of the first.) 


ERO. 
4) 
ors 


3. 
CHARADE. 


My first, obtain from pines and firs; 
My second, Kitty claims as hers; 
ird, a wave-washed city stands, 
Known for its work of bus ds. 
A sailor best can tell us where 
And when my whole is fit to wear. 
: & 























CHARL. 


H.-D. 


4. 
DOUBLE PICTORIAL AOROSTIC. 








Conundrums. 
What is it- aor tee man has and avi we 
wants? Noth ing: 
Bi. ah gag like a colored woman? Because it 
an 
that ought to be put down. as 
“Ma, oe ride cake Inhabited?” a “Why; 
dear, Ww. hen hee. a little 
" Is the d erence between the  Enpero ror Wil- 
liam’s chronometer and a bill- ‘isBil ls 
Why does a cat ran After a rea? Because the rat 
rans sway from it. 


i to Pussies 3 in Bast Number, 
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The Sunsceirrion Price of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


— can commence at any time during 
e yea 


Tur Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
— is received by the ‘Pavlishers for. ite discontinu- 
and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 

qaned by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, pene 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, o r Draft 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRocusab, Saerd the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

The date against your name on the margin of ver paper 
shows to what time y our subscription is 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required etter céecigt of 
money by nus the date opposite your name on 
your paper can 

DISCONTINU ANCES. Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

per is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
8 unless this is done, 

The courta have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
oe are held resp ible until ar ages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to pa discontinued. 

Letters to Rew rs should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

















PATRIOTIC FAITH. 

It is hard to convince any American school-boy 
that Pocahontas did not save Capt. Smith from 
death at her father’s hand. The story has become 
so noted in our national traditions that children 
cling to it as tenaciously as to the discovery of, the 
contiuent by Columbus. 

The Swiss are equally stubborn in clinging to the 
traditions about William Tell. They believe relig- 
fously that he shot the apple from his son’s head, 
and pushed Gesler’s boat back into the lake <ustag 
a terrible storm. An i incident h 
a few years ago, illustrating the strength of | their 
faith. . A learned scholar published an essay demon- 
strating to his own satisfaction that no such man as 
Tell ever lived, and that he was only a mythical 
character. A year after he came to Altorf to reside. 
The citizens were so indignant at the wrong he had 
done to their most famous townsman, that they 
waited on him in a body to protest against his set- 
tling in Altorf, and compelled him to return to La- 
cerne. 





_—..-— 


LIKE A PRINCE. 


How many children who squander precious mon- 
ey in selfish gratification, might do with it what 
this young French prince did, and be vastly happier 
than they now are: 


When Charles X. of France was .a boy, he was 
playing | ina vagy he, where a peasant of sens 
The Au ased the 


hin 'eo Soeett big cts sh coy ~ tie) with tales of 

country, a im he was sorry 
was poor; and had te work so hard. 

aL said the man, ey wife and five chil- 

dren often go supperless to ef 

“Well, then,” replied the prince, with tears in his 

pen “you must let me manage for you. My gov- 

every month, tae me some poonet money, 

fe nash after all, F have no occasion, since I want 

. You shall take this eee See ive it 

'e and children; but be sure-not to men- 

pF enapte | matter to a living sol, or you 


sour cal Teen ul titsaael ai tae talef Geen, 


under sentence a was to have been shot 
Shandsseyee tongs ben duable and 
Spvecibo animal, bo had 


—_——_o- 


Eee : 
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“IN THE WRONG BOX.” ' 


: } 


| ‘Phe well-known expression, “in the wrong box,” 


was never more tinea follow eng Sy 
| cident, which is recorded by the Cincionati Gazette 
. Visitors from the to b.. 8, cit: mud We be a 
country 
te town a oe og al 
fae Sanday tery 
fe d bei rep te anes en |e 
tter, and not bein; we ways, 
fire alarm box No. tik a letter bo bon, wemiey to be | 
inom pe it, he could read the words, 
"a apsieds elon hempet, hy oene 
2 a e saloon-keeper, who 
the key in great haste, su} pposing there ‘was a fire, 
Feotanct ng to the box, the + aa nty man opened 
it, and saw within what was rep eee an inner door 


with a handle to it, and the words, “ alt down the 
hook, and let 

Tet this letter would not be safe unless he 
deposited it in the innermost » he pulled down 
the hook and then let tly thére was a 
commotion, and while . Clark was studying out 


some better way of ng into the interior, two or 
three en; gt ys neu to the place in search | 
of the fire, alarm was ons § 4 
the eccrine man cause of Brown psounty, aed 
‘was arrested aaa ee ee Mine nent 
day he was arraigned in the police ont; fined one 
dollar and costs, and went away a sadder and wiser 
man. 
—_——---> 


CHASING DEER WITH A STEAMBOAT, 
The poor English deer have suffered for centuries, 
hunted by “hawk and hound.” It was reserved for 
men of the Western World to run down the fright- 
ened quarry by water, and with paddle-wheels. 
a the Lente July, says the pte eg 
y> ye Oregonian, 2s 


r Maria on her way 
Free Sis eas ne Bice Bese has a 
When 


fi 


about a mile below the first 
seen, he w: y across, and 
striking oa “toll eS oe the “Oregon choos. The | 
steamer was h ed off 7 cto baad bey ne all haste, and 

there being oh Seedaies board except a small 


pocket pistol, it was decided to try and capture him 
alive. A noose was made de a ropes aud thrown as 
the boat roached, the game. The 
deer turned and made po ithe Mba Territory 
side, which was the nearest, bu Huntington 
turned the little steamer in ime woe and headed 
him off. The chase now became ex A second 
time the ropes were thrown pomnnenee My and the 
deer, though making prodigious efforts to reach the 
shore, was a third timae overhauled. This time both 
ropes caught on his horns, and after a d 
struggle, he was hauied on board and securely a 
ened, but one horn was broken off in the s' 
= raved to be a four-year-old buck, and in 

tion 

—_——__>—_— 


A PREACHER’S POWER, 
8 d to Dr. Chal , Dr. Guthrie was the lion 
of the modern Scotch pulpit. Many anecdotes are 
told illustrating the power of his eloquence. 


ad following is in the words of an eye-witness, 

w. Rootes ag for many years missionary in the 

ce uring one of Dr. Guthrie’s power- 

ae ul appeals to the unbeliever to close with the free 

ffer of salvation through Jesus Christ, he described 

a abigerreck. and the launching of the life beat to 

save the perishing crew,in such vivid colors that 

the dreadful scene appeared actually to take place 
— our eyes. 





ie Co, LW sem, naval officer sitting in 
front seat in the gallery, was so electrified ed that he 
seemed to lose all cov ness of what was 


WELCOME HOME. 


Have wisely invested each “dime,” 
And well all time have employed. 
And now, if y Boys who need ‘ CLoruzs,” 
And wish them “DREssED” warmly aud neat, 
Pleasé buy them a “Suir” at FexNo’s, 
Comer of of Beach and an meee Street. 
as = 
Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 


w— 26 Beware of substitutes. 














VISITING CARDS.—50 White or Tinted Bristols 
pompala. 35 c cts. Send stamp for catalogue and sam- 
e have 80 styles, incl Glass, , Mar- 
Snowflake, emblematical, etc. Agents wanted. 
A. H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 





or Acme: of Bean- 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER ‘Sirs tos 
pA. See ee cre eee 3.7. Baor brows a oO. 


ngvon St., Boston, Mass. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 10 PER CENT 


Bonds issued by Towns and Counties to build rtp 
houses in Indiana and other States, in sums of $100 
ten prem selected. ale: 


absolute’ ait no it ree at 10 = Fag cent. 
Bonds sor 


amounts to $111,291 in, in 50 years. 


CEO. WM. BALLOU, peter: 
_ 2 Devonshire Street, Bos: ton. 


NEW YORK, 





in the year 1874, being the highest prizes awarded. 





At the 1874 Exhibitions of 
The American Institute, New York, 
Industrial Exposition, 
Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ Asso., Boston, 
the HIGHEST PRIZES were awarded to Joseph 
Burnett. & Co., Boston, for their Standard 
Preparations: Cocoaine, Cologne, Flavoring 
Extracts, &c, 





him. I saw him 5) ae omy | to his feet and take off ne 
coat when his m r took hold of him and pulled 
him down. It was some time before he could 

where he was. He told mea few days after, in his 
mother’s house, that he became oblivious to every- | 
thing else; that the scene described ap so real 
that eras on pee raf carried away, and rose to cast 
off his coat and try to man the "Vite-boatt—Live of 
Dr. Guthrie. 





EVASIVE, 

At an examination, a boy who wasn’t well posted 
in political matters ered the question, “How is 
the President elected?” in acuri fashion, “By 
receiving the largest number of votes.’’ A Freneh 
youth did better: 

A candidate at a recent examination in bg 








aie oe “] wl neyer make aa aa with the 2 a 











ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS 
for Fret-Sawing. Fancy Carving and 
Home Decorations. 

Epirep sy HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 





ager COMPENDIUM. 


Tenth Edition of this iclited a combination for Self- 
sureden in Penmanship is now ready. With this edi- 
tion, the whole number published the past two years is 
33,000 COPIES, 

all but the last edition of which are now in use by 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN, 

AND BOYS AND GIRLS 
in all parts of the United States, and the Dominion ot 
Canada. 


Every Young Person should have it! 


Ir contains the most elegant Senms or Penmansuir 
published, among which are the following: The hand- 
somest writing for both ladies and | gentlemen ; the nicest 
German Text and Old English bets ; the tiest 
of Birds, Swans, Quills and Scrolls ; the 
neatest small lettering "and scroll work for ladies; the 
boldest business hand ; the most fashionable ladies’ styles, 





Also AN ORNAMENTAL Sazer for framing, the best speci- 
mens of ornamental penmanship published, alone worth 
one dollar. 

And a Manual or Insrrvcrions, giving full directions 
for the formation of every letter, full instructions in per- 
oe position, movement, &e 

Altogether it is such a work as e moty wants avd 
must have, if, without the aid of the t personal in- 
struction, they acquire a Rapid, Beautiful and Artistic 
Handwriting. 


NEW AGENTS. 


The following Agents, appointed since last advertise- 
ment, have exclurive control of their territory, no one else 
being allowed to sell in these towns : 


Lavilo R. Sale.........eeeee ress eceveces Lafayette, Ind 
Ernest C. Kenistom. ..............--se eee. Omaha, Neb. 
John M. Drake. .... 0... cece cece cece eeee Milburn, N. J. 
AES See fee, SRS Monticello, lowa. 

wim Miles. ..5+.. 00sec ee cers cee South Colton, N. Y 
Charles F. Whitmarsh..............-... Hyde Park, 1 
ee eee «-Hyde Park, Pa. 
ROOM. wie o wes cnsaws dee iieé Trempealeau, Wi is. 





F.C. Bath, N.Y. 
reo rete Clouser’s Mills, Ind. 

Gridley, Ill. 
Wen-ot o.nnnalvcwiéientaee < Quasqueton, Ia. 
ace cvcbbGeMEweese cece Lewistown, Pa. 
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A.M., Principal St. Fran- 
cademy .. St. Francisville, Miss. 
Oxford 
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Several names stand over for next advertisement, which 
will appear soon in this paper. 

Reader, is there an in ? If so, 
wijsder, i there an. agent im your place? If so = 
save time and in writing to us. If, however, 
agent you know of—and you will 

to know if is one, as our agents are 
for particulars when yo. order the Compen- 
. no one ~ Reeve ‘ou, we can give you the 
chance to es ne tery 

ae it is set 9 
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